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that cross the sea 


Sure hands that hold the wheel... 
skilled hands that turn master 
valves... deft hands that place a delicacy 
on your plate... willing hands 
that open a door... these are the hands 
that cross the sea many times a 
year to bring you the dependability and 
comfort of a Cunard White Star 


transatlantic voyage. 


Guided by a tradition more than a 


century old, they are the hands of officers 
and men... stewards and stewardesses 


born to pride in the standards 
traditional with Cunard White Star. 


Whether you travel in a luxurious suite 
or a comfortable tourist class stateroom... 


whether you speed across the Atlantic 
in one of the Queens or prefer a more 


leisurely voyage... yours is the assurance 
that you are in dependable hands all the way. 


The Britih Liadilion dutn eccahes 
CUNARD WHITE STAR f, 
CARONIA + BRITANNIC + MEDIA 

ASCANIA 


In New York Service 
* QUEEN MARY + MAURETANIA 
In Canadian Service 
* FRANCONIA + SAMARIA + SCYTHIA 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AQUITANIA 





PARTHIA 


LETTERS FROM 
READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


Re: ‘Make a Will!” 
From Curtis P. Bow 
I ance Underwritet 
Virginia 
I read David Dressl Vake 
[THe Rorarian for October], I 
inded of what i iid to be the 
l ever written 
1 sound mind I spent every 
living.” 
Will Article Salutary 
T] / WitutiaAM A. Caper, Rotarian 


tock, Ontario, Cana 
Dressler’s Make a Will! [Tut 
for October], because of the 
re citations contained there 
the reader's attention, makes 
i reading throughout, and 


salutary effect of indelibly 


xy upon his mind the utter im- 
having a will prepared by 
attorney, after calm and 

as to its every detail 

ave nothing but words of 

to offer the ithor, it is 

that any court of compe- 

tion in Canada would so de- 
prevent a lapse of the gift to 
the grounds only that her 

ere encoffined and remained 
ground,” as related by the au 
age 32. Also, according to the 
»btains here in Canada, those at 
he validity of a will on the 
f undue influence or coercion 
ecessfully discharge the initial 
irden of proving the allega- 
the law casts upon them. It 
nbent, prima on those 

the validity o e will to 
indue_ influence rr coercion 
mn is comparable to the legal 

is not g ty til proved 

ting an 

or coe! 
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Raw Rock Phosphate Used Too 
Says H. D. Rum, Rot 
‘an Sienastnis 
Tenness 


interested 


Rotarian 
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Hopkins’ or- 
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to Illinois, and in that vear 
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"Boy! what a Train!” 





between Chicago and California 


That’s right, chico! This famous streamliner 
really has what it takes to please those 

who appreciate the best in travel. 

All private rooms and suites. 

Friendly hospitality. Delectable meals 

a la Fred Harvey. Smooth speed 

(just 39%4 hours between Chicago 

and Los Angeles). Extra fare. 

On your next trip between Chicago 

and California, take the Super Chief! 


Santa Fe the Chief way to California 





Santa Comes Every Month 
(Except June, July, August 


WITH THE PICK 

OF THE WORLD'S FINEST 

BOXES OF CANDY WHEN YOU GIVE 

A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CANDY- 
OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Each Box The Famous “Specialty” Of A 
Famous Maker. Boxes Retail Up To $2.50. 


You Save 10% to 15% Per Box! 


Month after month your friends will be 
reminded of you and your Christmas thought- 
fulness. Each gift box the “specialty” for which 
the confectioner is famous—sent fresh the day 
it’s made. Romeras from Hagley’s, Chicago; 
Zombies from Wilsen, San Francisco; Famous 
Turtles from DeMet’s, Chicago; Cordial-Filled 
Chocolates from Princess De Conde, New York; 
Burnt Offering from Allie Adams, Dallas; Flor- 
entines from Selka, St. Louis; Codmee Dragees 
from David Kopper, New York; Whipped Cream 
Fudge from Keeler’s, Lombard; Sherry Pralines 
from Charlotte Charies, Evanston; Almond Clus- 
ters from Country Store, Beverly Hills—and 
other famed treats equally different and deli- 
cious. Each box colorfully gift wrapped, ap- 
proximately 1 Ib. Write for brochure—or order 
as suggested below. 


THREE TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Plus 30¢ per box 

3 Months, $495 postage and insurance 
3 Boxes TOTAL $5.85 complete 
Plus 30c per box 
postage and insurance 
TOTAL $11.75 complete 
Plus 30c per box 
9 Months, $1495 postage and insurance 
9 Boxes TOTAL $17.65 complete 
Gift card and gift-wrapped boxes mailed on 
consecutive months unless you specify special 
dates. Include name and address of each 
recipient. Delivered prices: $5.85 for 3 months, 
$11.75 for 6 months, $17.65 for 9 months. Our 
fifth year—over 130,000 Club treats sent to 
our growing list of subscribers. 


NOW IN OUR FIFTH YEAR 


CANDY-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


912R Ambassador Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


6 Months, 5 
6 Boxes 7 








WHEN IN CHICAGO 
Why not eat at 


Appetizing 
s 


Free Parkin 


SS 
FAMOUS FOR LOBSTER DINNERS 


632 N. Clark Street Chicago. I 








p 
LUNCHEON + DINNER © AFTER THEATER 


= “= 
studieciub 
PALO ALTO 


TOWN HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO 








ERNEST COKER’S 


Ye Old College Inn 


HOUSTON'S OLDEST FINE RESTAURANT 


uncan Hines’ Selection 
South End Rotary Meets Every Wed-6:15 P.M 


6545 MAIN STREET HOUSTON, TEXAS 








nessee and Florida more than 600,000 
tons—a 1,000 percent increase in 50 
years, 

Limestone is a necessity for the sour 
soils of southern Illinois, but it only sup 
plies calcium, while rock phosphate fur- 
nishes both calcium and 
without which no form of animal or 
vegetable life can exist 

Rotarian Newlin writes me that his 
first use of Ruhm’s raw phosphate rock 
was when his father 
1909 and that in the succeeding years 
he has been applying it to all his farms 
the car purchased in 1948 completing 
his program 


Church Placed in Wrong Town 


Notes D. D. Scarsporoucn, Rotarian 


phosphorus, 


bought a car in 


Superintendent 
New York 
tion 
Coxsackie, New York 
In the article Hello, Real 
[THE Rotarian for September] is a pic- 
ture of a fine old church, with the state 


State Vocational Institu 


America 


ment that it is a “typical church in Pitts 
field, Massachusetts 
Actually, it is “The 
Hill” in 
seven miles from Pittsfield 
was organized in 1789, when Berkshire 
County was first 
Was the county seat 
Lenox also became well known in 


Church on the 
Massachusetts, about 


This church 


Lenox 


being settled Lenox 


until about 1868 


literary circles because of the residence 
in its environs of such persons as Na 
thaniel Hawthorne, Herman Melville 
(he was in Pittsfield!), Miss Sedgwick 
William Cullen Bryant, et 

The present building was erected in 
1811 to replace an earlier one The 
original clock was a gift of Fannie Kem 
ble, who made her home in Lenox At 
about the turn of the century that clock 
was replaced by a Seth Thomas towe1 
clock, donated by Morris K 
wealthy Summer resident of Lenox 
was Mr. Jerome who financed Peary 
trip to the North Pole. Another inte 
esting point in the history of the church 
is that it did not have electric lights, 
etc., until 1948 


Re: ‘Pint-Sized War’ 
By WILLIAM H. Larkin, Rotarian 
Shoe Distributor 


Jerome 


Newton, Massachusetts 

In his article, Opportunity in Puerto 
Rico [Tuer 
William A 
sized Spanish-American |Wat! 

As a Spanish War veteran and a Ro 


Rorarian for September] 


Krauss refers to the “pint 


tarian, I resent all the implies 
Have talked with Spanish War veterans 


and veterans of World Wars I and II 


phrase 


and they also take umbrage at that re 
mark, for we all Know that as a result 
of the Spanish War the United States 
jumped from a poor fourth place to the 
leading military and naval power in the 
world 


Establish Equality of Vocations 
Suggests P. TH 
Horticulturist 
President, Rotary Club 
Athens, Greece 
In THe Rorarian for July Sir John 

Boyd Ort Food for Every- 

one?, proposed that a world food plan 


\NAGNOSTOPOULOS 


in Enougl 


must be endorsed by all nations in order 
to avoid world hunger and chaos. To 
the three proposed objects of the plan, I 
add these four: 

To treat the farmers in a better way 

To organize farmers’ coéperatives in 
order to process and offer all the agricul- 
tural products directly to consumers at 
prices based on the production cost, as 
is done for industrial products. 

To train the farmers vocationally by 
all means 

To establish an international agricul- 
tural organization for exchange of ideas 
and products among the farmers of the 
world 

Thus the spirit of inferiority of the 
farmers’ occupation will be eliminated, 
and a new spirit of equality among all 
vocations and professions will be estab 
lished for the good of all. 

We Rotarians will be blessed by hu 
manity if we contribute to such a happy 
deed, based on the welfare of two-thirds 
of the world’s population, the farmers, 
for a healthy and active world economy 


Covered Bridges in Canada, Too 
Notes W. CLAYTON Eapy 
Gasoline and Oil Distributor 
Secretary, Ratary Club 
Pembroke, Ontario, Canada 

In recent issues I have noted pictures 
of covered bridges in the United States, 
though none in Canada. But we-have 


them here, too—as this picture [see cut] 


A covered bridge that has been doing a 
job over the Coulonge for many years. 


proves. It is over the Coulonge River 
at Fort Coulonge Quebec, on the main 
Quebec Highway between Hull and Fort 
William, Quebec It has been in use for 
a large number of years and carries a 
very heavy traffic both in weight and in 


numbers 


Footnoting ‘Your Jail’ 

By Austin H. MacCorMick 

Executive Director 

The Osborne Association, Inc. 

New York, New York 

I want to express my appreciation of 
the public service you have rendered in 
publishing Melvin L. Hayes’ article, /s 
This Your Jail?, in THe Rotarian for 
\ugust I must also take exception to 
the criticisms of the article by Mr. Ben 
nett, Director of the United States Bu 
reau of Prisons, and Mr. Johnston, for 
mer warden of Alcatraz, although they 
are old and valued friends of mine. 

The jails of the United States, taking 
them as a whole, are so scandalously 
bad that I do not believe anyone should 
level criticism at an honest and forth 
right article attacking them. Mr. Ben 
nett says that Mr. Hayes “ignores im- 
provements.” It is true that there have 
been some, but Mr. Hayes was properly 
concerned with a total picture that is 
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almost wholly dark: 83 percent of more 
than 3,000 jails rated below 50 and 97 
percent 60 on a 100 by 
Mr. Bennett’s own inspectors. The 1947 
annual report of his Bureau says: “This 
539 jails were inspected. Of these, 
number seemed no better 
and no worse than when last inspected, 
but fully as many had become worse as 
had Not very encouraging!” 

Those with Mr 
him) of 


below scale of 


yeal 
a considerable 


improved 
who disagree Hayes’ 
figure (which I gave 50,000 
children a year confined to jails and say 
that only a few are and that 
the 50,000 are in juvenile homes or other 
places of detention are wrong. The ac- 
tual number of children detained yearly 
300,000. Of an es- 
100,000 detained 
estimate 
the Bu- 
Federal 
our 3,100 


most of 


is estimated at these, 


timated 50,000 or are 
in jails; the 
puts the figure at 40,000 
reau of Prisons will use foi 
only about 650 of 
jails some of the 650 only in an 
emergency, one can figure many 
children each year are confined in jails 
that are unfit even for adults 

Our county and city jails as a whole 
and the widespread practice of detain- 
ing children in them constitute a dis- 
the country that will probably 
be removed only when the 
type of readers demand it 


most conservative 


Since 


prisone rs 
anda 


how 


prace to 
citizens of 


youl 


How ‘Trouble’ Paid Out 
Told by R. O. Vanpercook, Rotarian 
Proof-Press Manufacturer 
Chicago, Illinois 
Melvin L. Hayes’ Is 
[THE RoTARIAN 
back t the 
Years ago when I 
new S| 


This Your Jail? 
August] brought 
following experience: 


for 
mind 
was running a small 

I used to manage a course of 
The printing of the tickets 
were conducted from the 
office. The receipts from one 
lectures did not correspond with 
turned in, and to 
on the 


yaper 
lectures 

and th sale 
newspapel! 
of the 

the nu 
trace the « 


the 


nber of 


tickets 


I signed my name 


ause 


next series of tickets sold 


After 


tickets ca 


backs of 
the next lecture I 
forged 


short- 


from the office 
found that 


signature 


SIX ried a 


and again there was a 


in receipts 
ad- 
them 
the 
rep- 
sub- 
h did you col- 
old the 
frank approach must 
[Continued 07 7) 


who printed the tickets 


it he had given some of 


lan he knew Il asked 
man, a member of a very 
nily, to call. 1 


“How mut 


opened the 
asking, 

the tickets you for 
My 


ised page 


Vag 


(Cal 


=—— 
— 


eS 


Tan 
ACNOCERSOW 


“Frankly, Gerald, that novel I sold 


doesn’t seem to be doing very well.” 
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KEY American PL 


RM Reta Meets 8s 


BAHAMAS 


NASene— waves. wero 
ropean Plan; Sur 
Old World Charm 


CANADA 


European Plan; 
W) Winter 
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‘Summer 


HOTEL. Open Ye n Wir 
American & Fu a “ie tree 
1 Mx 


te 
Chien tele Onderde 


CARDY HOTELS 


MONTREAL, Que 
TORONTO, Ont 
NIAGARA FALLS, Conada 
HAMILTON, Ont 
WINDSOR, Ont 
STE. MARGUERITE, Que 


VERNON G. CARDY, President 


General Manager 


Mount Royal Hote! 
King Edward 
General Brock 
Royal Connaught 
Prince Edward 


Alpine Inn 


H. Alexander MacLennan 


MEXICO 


©, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. yeu » 
ul service 00d food. Carlos Mariard. Owne r- Mgr 
Rates: Am. 40.00 Pesos up, per person. RM 8:30 p.m 


PUERTO RICO 


CONDADO BEACH HOTEL 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
“Pride of the West Indies” 


Open all year 





San Juan Rotary Club Meets Tuesday 12.30 











UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


ee ggg ae TA dann vy 500 rooms 
oe Excellent service. Ira Patton 
* 0 up. RM Monday 


Direction Dinkler 
Mgr Rates: & 
12:30 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—CAMELBACK INN 
to May Warm, dry clim 
k 


CALIFORNIA 


Sesenr Ad ser wes oo aascar Pua Raths 
u L Coffee 


ye meets 


gan FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Dow ntown on Geary 
nm Se re. Kenneth Stewar er Rates 


vie 
with bath, single $3 w $5; double $4.50 to ae 00 





700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


Palace Hotel 


an Francisco 

EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


FLORIDA 
2nd St. Modern 
s family caters fined clientele. 2 
chs from downtown Ea Manager 


MIAMI—URMEY HOTEL 
Steam Heat in every Roor 
Bill"’ Urmey, President 


} 


| 


| 





Archie 


“COLUMBUS & 


MIAMI’S Finest 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Dountown Terminal 
All Airlines 


ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 
MIAMI BEACH—MACFAQDEN-DEAUVILLE. Air-conditioned 
1s s. Privat 


Guest Room Dinin Roc ail Lounge 
Beach, Pool, Cabana Club lly w “t Freeman, Gen. Mgr 


ST. PETERSBURG—THE HUNTINGTON 
in beautiful and exclusive surrowndi 
Ma: Amer, plan 


A Resort of Merit 
ngs. Open Nov, to 
Booklet. Paul Barnes, Mgr 
clean 


VENICE . Angge——nd HOTEL. Eviendts mphere 
“ mod. fishing 
Mer 


ern, a le; trop: teal *noilday 
Rates, $2 33 daily is Suter 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of 
im the downtown section A — Hotel 
Manager. Rates: Eu. $3.50 RM Monday, 


solid. comfort 
Crocy 
12:30 
page or ag pe soTo 303 rooms with L aa and 


shower hotel 
Chas. G Day. CM 3 t+ Swimming Pook KM Mon 


ILLINOIS 





Fe 60 





HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over thirty-five years 
. 7. 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











JOLIET—HOTEL cours gouses. 
tioned Restaurants 
rank Doyle 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHAR 
guests Yirection Dink 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Fu 


NEW YORK 


200 rooms, 3 Air- Condi 
neets ev Tuesday Nox 
a Direc on 


LES. Accommodatior 
Hetels. John J. O'L 
$3.00 up. RM 


for 1,000 
vi 


ary 
Wed 12:15 


"Overlooking NEW YORK'S ©. Only Private Park 








CONSINNATE— NOT 
coms 00 baths 
conditioned 4. Mark Seh 


with batt 


COLUMBUS—DESHLER-WALLICK. 1.000 roon : ane 
"almer R 


4 fine restaurants; central downtown lo 
Suudaby, General Manager. RM Monday 12:00 


RHODE ISLAND 
a BILTMORE HOTEL 
pw England's fines 
Thomas C 


ation 


PATTEN Over. $300.000 r 
De aio’ Most beaw lot 
South re J. Garnett ‘An 


mennns—neres PEABODY The South's Finest 
of America’s Best 625 rooms with hath, downtowr 
tion, air-conditioned. RM Tues 


TEXAS 
AMARILLO-HERRING HOTEL 


Conditioned Coff ane Rox 
. <M Frueretap 


12:15 


600 re 


ARE YOU GOING PLACES? 


These columns are presented as a service so the better Summer, Winter, 
and all All-Year hotels and resorts may give you information on "Where 
to Stay." Write or wire them directly for further information and reserva- 
tions. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 








ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 


Srsked Teno 


No finer choice for enter- 
taining or special gifts. 
Prime Idaho turkeys pre- 
pared by Robinson's fa- 
mous 9-day recipe. A gen- 
uine delicacy for guests, 
friends, associates. 

Arrives Prepaid, Special Delivery 
—ready to serve! Money back guar- 
antee, of course. 


) per i 
gift list. weigh 
lbs deliver 
Appropriate greeting 
cardsenclosed. Check 
)\ on @) 7 ow 
Christmas ordersa 
time before Dec 


ROBINSON’S 
BOX 11965B * BOISE, IDAHO 


aed 





Rta ry 
Ew fdas 
Tie 


Wear it with pride at 
Rotary meetings, for 
business and pleasure 


\ handsome 

of pure dye Ch 

silk. Finely fashioned 

by our custom craft 
men. Small biue and gold 
Rotary emblems are actual 
ly woven into the body of 
fabric In two backgr un 


ows: Wine and deep blue 


G. S. HARVALE & CO. 

475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Deer 

Wine Four 


Rotary’s Delegates’ Convention 


(A Little Lesson in Rotary) 


When Rotary International holds its 
4Ist Annual Convention in Detroit, 
Michigan, June 18-22, 1950, it will be a 
“delegates’ Convention,” the first in the 
movement's history What this term 
means and how this reunion will differ 
from others in the past are questions 
many Rotarians are asking. Here are 
some of the answers 

A “delegates’ Convention” is one at 
which attendance is restricted to cer 
tain categories within Rotary The 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna 
tional has decided to hold such Conven 
tions in “even” vears (and unrestricted 
Conventions in “odd” years) for two 
principal reasons: 

1. With the growth of Rotary, there 
are few cities with adequate facilities to 
hold an unrestricted Convention 

2. By reducing total attendance 
greater opportunity will be afforded for 
intimate fellowship and participation in 
an inspiring Rotary program 

Those authorized by Rotary’s Board 
to attend the Detroit Convention are 
(1) delegates, (2) alternates, (3) prox 
ies, (4) delegates-at-large, (5) members 
of the Council on Legislation, (6) pres 
ent and incoming international officers 
(7) Convention officials, (8) program 
participants, (9) host Club members 
and (10) Career Secretaries who are not 
Rotarians 

Each of the above (except group 10) 
may he accompanied by members of his 
immediate family 

Each Rotary Club is entitled to one 
delegate for each 50 members or major 
fraction thereof, and t one alternate 
for each delegate All Rotary Clubs are 
entitled to at least one delegate 
4 Club with from 76 to 


125 members is entitled to two delegates 


For example 


and two alternates, plus any members 
appointed as proxies for nonattending 
delegates from other Clubs in the same 
District; any persons falling in groups 
$f to 10 above, and members of the im 
mediate families 

The first step for each Rotary Club 
is to appoint its delegates and alternates 
as soon as possible Their names and 
mailing addresses should then be sent 
to the Central Offic 


kept informed about Convention plans 


they m 


The RI Convention Committee suggests 
that each Club consider paying all or 
part of its delegate(s)’ expenses, so as 
to encourage Maximum representation 

The traditional features of Rotary 
Conventions will be maintained at th 
1950 Convention, including the ever 
f Friendship,” the 


popular “House 


President's Ball, entertainment, and the 


hospitality of the host Club 
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Cuando Rotary International celebre 
su. 4dla. Convencién Anual en Detroit, 
Vichigan, del 18 al 22 de junio de 1950, 
serd ésta una convencion de delegados 
la primera de su indole en la historia ro- 


taria I significado de este término y 


la forma en que esta reunion ha de dife- 
renciarse de reuniones pasadas son co 
sas que muchos rotarios vienen pregun 
tando. He aqui algunas respuestas 

Una convencion de delegados es aque 
lla a la que pueden asistir solo rotarios 
colocados en cierta categoria La direc 
tiva de R. I. ha resuelto celebrar tales 
convenciones en anos pares (y conven 
ciones generales en ahos impares) poi 
dos razones principales 

l Dado el crecimiento de Rotary 
existen pocas ciudades con facilidades 
adecuadas para la celebracion le una 
convencion general 

2 Mediante una asistencia restrin 
gida se brinda mayor oportunidad de 
companerismo mas estrecho y mas in 
tensa participacion en un_ inspirador 
programa rotarilo 

Los autorizados por la directiva de 
Rotary para asistir a la Convencién de 
Detroit son 

(1) Los delegados, (2) los substitutos, 
(3) los apoderados, (4) los delegados na 
tos, (5) los miembros del Consejo de 
Legislacion, (6) los funcionarios inte! 
nacionales actuales yv entrantes, (7) los 
funcionarios de la convencion, (8) los 
participantes en el programa, (9) los 
miembros del club anfitrién, y (10) los 
secretarios de carrera no rotarios 

Cada uno de los anteriores (menos el 
grupo 10) pueden hacerse acompanat ct 
miembros de su familia inmediata 

Cada Rotary club tiene derecho a acré 
ditar un delegado por cada 50 socios o 
la mitad, y un substi 


Todo club ten- 


fraccion mayor ce 
tuto por cada delegado 
dra derecho a enviar cuando menos un 
delegado 

Por ejemplo: un club con un personal 
de 76 a 125 socios tiene derecho a dos 
delegados y dos substitutos, ademas de 
los socios que se nombren apoderados 
de delegados de otros clubes del mismo 
distrito que no asistan; cualquier per 
sona comprendida en los grupos 4 al 10 y 
miembros de las familias inmediatas 

El primer paso que ha de dar cada 
Rotary Club es nombrar sus delegados 

substitutos tan pronto como sea posi 
ble. Sus nombres y direcciones postales 
deben comunicarse a la oficina central 
on el fin de que se los tenga informados 
acerca de los planes de la convencion 
El comité de la convencion de R. I. su 
giere que cada club estudie la posibili 
dad de pagar, total o parcialmente, los 
gastos de sus delegados, con el fin de 
fomentar una maxima representacion 

En la convencion de 1950 se conser 
varan las caracteristicas tradicionales 
le las convenciones rotarias, inclusive 
la siempre popular “Casa de la Amis- 
tad", el Baile del Presidente, los nume 
ros recreativos y la hospitalidad del club 
anfitrion. 
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@ Leo FE. Goupen, 

a Rotarian since 

1919, is serving 

his second term 

hairman of the Rotary Founda- 

tion Fellowships Committee He 

is also Chairman of the 1951 Con- 

vention Committee and a Past Di- 

rector of Rotary International. His 

Rotary Club—the sixth to which 

he’s belonged, incidentally—is that 

of Hartford, Connecticut, where he 

is active in community work and 

trade associations. His business is 

motor-freight transportation He 

has five sons and one daughter and 
he’s a grandfather 


Weiman-Lester 


@ CuHarves W. Fer- 

GUSON, a senior ed- 

itor of The Read- 

er’'s Digest since 

1934 was a Methodist circuit 
rider in Texas and Oklahoma in 
his early days. His writing ability 
took him to New York, where he 
became religious editor for a pub- 
lishing house. In 1946, on leave of 
absence from The Digest, he served 
as a Government official in London 
He is the author of fty Million 
Brothers, a study of American clubs 
and lodges, and A Little Democracy 
Is a Dangerous Thing 
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Rotary’s Delegates’ Convention . Tee ae se 


Report from the President . . . Percy Hodgson . . 
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FEW days ago, as I write, 
Edith and I were in Europe. A 
few days hence we shall be in the 
Far East. On this busy afternoon 
between those two Rotary tours, 
I want to push aside all other 
matters and report to you, my fel- 
low Rotarian, on the experience 
that has been mine in these recent 
months 
To serve as President of Rotary 
International—to occupy this of- 
fice which men around the world 
hold in highest esteem—is a won- 
derful experience, indeed It 
means new friendships, challeng- 
ing meetings, world travel, many 
numerous problems, and 
satisfactions. It is 


honors 
innumerable 
my {| 
insight into all this so that to- 
gether we shall further our un- 
derstanding of our movement and 
its administration. In future is- 
sues of our Magazine—the March 
and July numbers, most probably 

I shall continue these reports to 
330,000 other men 
6,900 Clubs 


yurpose here to give you an 


you and the 
who make up our 
around the earth 
Go back with me, if you will, 
to a day last January as I recall 


a happy coincidence. Seated at 
my desk in Pawtucket, I was talk- 
ing with an old friend when my 
broke in to say that a 
Mr. Spain in Chicago was calling 
It was Frank Spain, of Alabama, 
who was then Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for Presi- 

dent of Rotary Inter- 


secretary 


1ational 

Frank was. tele- 
phoning to inform 
me that his Commit- 
tee had selected me 
unanimous 
choice for President. Would I be 
ready and willing to serve if 


INTERWATIONAL 


COMMUNITY 
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« 
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as its 


elected? 
The next seconds seemed hours, 
but finally I found myself answer- 


6 


ing that this was the greatest 
honer ever given me and that, if 
the Committee felt that I had the 
ability to serve Rotary in this high 
position, I would gladly do it, God 
willing. 

When I put down the phone 
and turned back to my friend, 
tears of joy filled his eyes. Jump- 
ing to his feet, he threw his arms 
about me and told me how happy 
he was that he should be the first 
to congratulate me. Here was the 
strange coincidence: this friend of 
mine who had heard it all is the 
Pawtucket Rotarian who, 17 years 
before, had brought me into Ro- 
tary—Carl Brugge, my Rotary 
sponsor! 

On my way home from the office 
that evening the magnitude of the 
Presidency continuously 
larger in my mind. I wondered if 
I had made the right decision, if 
I could do the job satisfactorily, 
if it came to me. I wondered 
about Edith’s reaction I 
dered how much time I would 
have to take away from home and 
business 

Meeting me with her 
cheery smile, Edith sat down 
when I broke the news of Frank 
Spain’s telephone call. “And what 
Was your answer?” was her first 
question. She knew well that for 
two months I had withheld per- 
mission from my Club to propose 
my name. She thought I might 
have changed my mind now that 
the nomination had 
reality. 

That evening, even before din- 
ner, the telephone started to ring 
The newspapers were asking a 
hundred and one questions 
Friends were phoning congratu- 
lations. In fact, before bedtime we 
had dozens of calls. In the weeks 
that followed, it was necessary to 
engage extra stenographic assist- 
ance to cope with my ever-increas- 


loomed 


won- 


usual 


become a 


ROTARY’S PRESIDENT REVIEWS 


‘HIS FIRST MONTHS IN OFFICE. 


By Percy Hodgson 


President, Rotary International 


ing mail. The surprising thing 
was that many of the letter writ- 
ers did not realize that it was pos- 
sible for other nominations to 
come from Clubs up to April 1. 

After this deadline was reached 
and the Rotary world was notified 
of the official nomination, and 
after President Angus Mitchell 
had informed me by wire accord- 
ing to the Constitution and By- 
Laws, the mail really started to 
pour in—congratulations, good 
wishes, invitations, and some, not 
too many, crank letters from non- 
Rotarians 


Here was when I had to make 
several decisions: one, would I ac- 
cept any of the speaking invita- 
tions? I decided not to accept any; 
I was only the Nominee and 
would not be active until July 1 
I also had to decide on many 
changes in my business because 
by now I realized that this job 
Was going to take a whole vear or 
more of my time. I also had to 
start thinking seriously of Com- 
mittee appointments because 
many of the Rotarians from dis- 
tant lands must have ample time 
to make travel reservations so 
they could attend Committee 
in July. In the 
matter of making these scores of 
appointments, I found the Secre- 
tariat files containing the names 
and data on present and past offi- 
cers and Rotarians throughout the 
world of very great help 

In April and May friends gave 
me several testimonial dinners— 
the Pawtucket Rotary Club, the 
District, Clubs that I had formed, 
and many other organizations 
These dinners and kind things 
people did and said made me real- 
ize more and more how respect- 
fully people look upon the Presi- 
dency of Rotary International. 

During seven days in Chicago, 


meetings early 
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It’s “take-off” time at a New York airport—as the Hodgsons start for Europe. 


The Hodgsons in Europe 


' - rh F Study the faces of this typical Dutch couple and 
Ax IMPORTANT phase of the President’s year to date has been —why, it’s Perce and Edith themuelves Joly Ro- 
travel in many lands. These and following photos show Percy and tary friends in The Netherlands arranged it all in 
Edith Hodg 01 in Europe. the scene of their first Rotar Se : id aeciigg village of Volendam, then took the 

saith gson in urope 1e scene oO heir first Rotary tour. Hodgsons, still dressed in this garb, for a walk. 
Photo: Gottiien 
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Dotted line traces the 

Hodgson’s 12,000-mile 

tour of seven Euro- 

pean countries, does 

not show Rotary vis- 

its they made inside 

L A b J r each land. The Pres- 
UY —_ furt , ident plans to visit 
7] other “Rotary coun- 
Pa tries” of Europe in 

, eee the Spring of 1950. 
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In Copenhagen President Hodgson lays a wreath upon a memorial 
WA i) to Danish resistance movements. Danish District Governor Willie 
— Hansen (left) and Club President Bérge Bulow-Jacobsen watch. 


Map by David Waters 
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at which time I attended the May- 
June Board meeting and prepared 
for my new job, I worked in the 
Paul Harris room in the Central 
Office. Preserved just as Paul left 
it and filled with the trophies, pic- 
tures, and gifts the Rotary world 
showered lovingly upon its 
Founder, that room gave me great 
inspiration and a sense of near- 
ness to our wonderful old friend 
who started all this 

Next came the International 
Assembly at Lake Placid, New 
York. Here I met at luncheon or 
dinner every one of the 177 in- 
coming District Governors pres- 
ent from around the world. Before 
leaving Chicago I had prepared 
a folder setting out “Objectives 
of Our Team for 1949-50.” I ex- 
plained to the new Governors 
things which I believed should be 
stressed during our year of serv- 
ice. The Governors-Nominee took 
so eagerly to the plan and the ob- 
jectives that they requested I re- 
vise them and have them sent to 
the Club officers. This was done 
and each three months a new 
folder will be forwarded to each 
District Governor and the Club 
officers—as a constant reminder of 
the importance of these objectives 
and as a replacement in case they 


have worn out the preceding copy 


Tue week at Lake 


"lacid was a 
hard one. In addition to meeting 
with the Governors-Nominee, I| 
was constantly being bombarded 
with requests to visit Clubs. Many 
of the men, knowing of my long 
and deep interest in Vocational 
Service, would stop and ask me to 
discuss it with them. To many of 
them I told the following story as 
a good example of it 

A certain Rotary Club staged a 
“Competitors Day” 
ago, each member bringing a busi- 
ness or professional competitor to 
the luncheon. One of the Rotar- 
ians, terming his competitors his 
“enemies,” was very reluctant to 
codperate In the end, however, 
he did bring a competitor to the 
meeting, and when he saw the 
goodwill that meeting generated, 
he began to make a study of Vo- 
cational Service. Soon he became 
Chairman of his Club’s Vocational 
Service Committee. Then he 
joined his craft association, even- 
tually becoming its national presi- 
dent That Rotary meeting,” he 


some year's 


has told-me since, “started the 
change in my mind. I looked at 
all those competitors breaking 
bread together and I said to my- 
self, ‘I can’t be right and all my 
fellow Rotarians wrong.’ ” 

On the last day of the Assembly 
I was privileged to make the last 
talk before adjournment. Here | 
Was given opportunity to seek the 
coéperation of my team, the men 
with whom I was to work in Ro- 
tary. This is the occasion on 
which the incoming President is 
supposed to inspire, teach, and 
seek codperation. It is a terrific 
task and puts a great strain on a 
man after so strenuous a week, 
but after it’s over one doesn’t 
mind—even if you lose six pounds 
in the week as I did! 

Then came the New York Con- 
vention, the largest and perhaps 
most widely publicized Conven- 
tion in all our Rotary history. The 
speeches, the entertainment, the 
inspiration, the fellowship, and 
the impressive number registered 
from so many countries will long 
be remembered by those of us for- 
tunate in being present 

During the week our suite of 
rooms at the Commodore and my 
office in the same hotel were rare- 


ly without some Rotarian visitor; 


some would come to say hello, and 
offer congratulations; some to in- 
vite me to a meeting; some to tell 
thought 
should be appointed to a Commit- 


about a man who they 


tee; a few came offering sugge 
tions 
Rotary. My telephones were ring- 
ing many times in the wee hours 
of the morning 
being taken; television 
ances, radio broadcasts, and inter- 
views with the press were held 
In addition, we attended all the 
dinners that were held and some 
breakfasts, 17 in all. Then, on the 
last evening of the Convention, | 
made my acceptance speech. With 
the hour being late and the audi- 
ence so kind and patient, | pur- 
posely made it brief; however, | 
shall never forget that tremen- 
dous audience sitting through the 
grand entertainment, then wait- 
ing to hear the talk; it was a great 
tribute to Rotary 

Speaking of tributes to Rotary, 
one of the finest I heard in that 
great week in New York came 
from a Manhattan taxicab driver 
He was rushing me to one of the 


about various phases of 


Pictures were 


appear- 


last-day sessions and, half turi- 
ing to me, said: “Mr. President- 
Elect, I wanta wish you a lot of 
luck.” He had evidently stolen a 
look at my badge. “You've got a 
great bunch of people here,” he 
went on. “I’ve had ’em in here 
from all over the world—lIndia, 
France, South America—and all 
as friendly and nice as could be.” 

By that time we had reached 
Madison Square Garden, and I 
reached for my wallet. Up went 
the cabbie’s hand in _ protest 
“Your money’s no good, Mr. 
President,” he said. “This is on 
me. It ain’t much, but I want to 
put 65 cents on this Rotary busi- 
It looks like a good thing 
for the world.” I’ve thought of 
that cab driver often, and of his 
investment and faith in this move- 
ment of ours. 


ness. 


Tue day after the Convention, 
we packed our bags and returned 
home, where I spent those few 
precious days getting the loose 
ends of my own affairs in order, 
then back to Chicago to prepare 
the agenda for the Board meeting 
Incidentally, all this time invita- 
tions were still coming in by the 
hundreds, in addition to congrat- 
ulatory letters, all of them to be 
answered. This in itself is a real 
job of work 

After the Board meeting, fol- 
lowed a week of Committee meet- 
ings. I met with each Committee 
Periodically I would go to my of- 
fice to take care of my correspond- 
Many times visitors would 
come in and have a chat; they are 
always welcome at the Secretar- 
iat The President’s day is a 
long one while in Chicago, at least 
mine was; at the office by 8 
o'clock, many times I did not leave 
until 10:30 P.M. Discussing mat- 
ters with the Committees, the 
Board, the Secretary, and others 
is interesting; also meeting Ro- 
tary’s employees and its execu- 
tives isa happy experience. They 
all are faithful and helpful in their 
own way; each morning I made it 
a point to eat with them in out 
coffee room; here I chatted and 
got better acquainted with many. 
We would talk about families and 
current events over a cup of coffee 
and a breakfast roll. 

Having received dozens of ver- 
bal invitations and hundreds of 
written [Continued on page 54} 
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Genial host to the Hodgsons in Belgium is District Governor Alphonse 
Fiévez, of Soignies. Here the trio stop for a picture in the streets of Charl- 
eroi as they make an auto tour to many of Belgium’s 21 Rotary Clubs. 
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The Swiss Alps tower above them as President and Mrs. Hodgson have 
tea with District Governor Albert Ernst and his wife, of Lucerne, 


Switzerland. Governor Ernst is not shown. He was taking the photo. 
This time it’s a stop in Hanover, Germany, where local Club 


President Wilhelm Shulte and wife (third, second from left) 
are hosts to the Presidential Couple. . . . At Athens (belaw) 
Grecian Rotary leaders greet the Hodgsons. Among them is Dr. 
B. G. Woylas (hat in hand), Rotary’s Administrative Advisor. 


B Dinner in an Amsterdam home—with Past Governor Trudus Teves (rear right) as 
host to the Hodgsons. Present Governor A. E. C. de Groot van Embden stands 
second from left. Next to him is Rotary’s European Secretary, Walter Panzar. 


~ om 
Photos: (left) © Pers; (above) Keportaz 
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Government and 


Business in 
the United States 


Government Aids Business 


ie astonishing ease with 


which the United States’ economy 
met the tremendous production 
demands of the war and postwar 
period poses afresh an old problem 
of democratic capitalism: 

How can we keep our economy 
producing and distributing at the 
high levels of which our man- 
power and productive facilities 
are capable? 

More Government intervention 
is the inevitable answer. I do not 
like this any more than do most 
businessmen, yet it is a conclusion 
to which logic as well as the trend 
of events leads 

Consider, first, the fact that re- 
current depressions have been a 
chronic tendency of Western capi- 
talism and that there is a tendency 
for them to become more severe 
For a long time, except in war or 
general inflation, our capacity to 
produce has constantly exceeded 
our use of that capacity 

The problem has been to main- 
tain aggregate demand for total 
output. When total income at high 
levels of employment does not 
flow back directly or indirectly 
into the expenditure 

mand becomes in- 
sufficient to take 
off the market 


what it 


stream, de- 


produced 
As a result, pro- 


Says Mr. Eccles 


duction, income, and employment 
fall off and deflation inevitably 
sets in. 

Whose responsibility is it when 
this happens? The answer is that 
it is nobody’s individual responsi- 
bility, but everybody's collective 
responsibility. There are millions 
of people and tens of thousands of 
businesses in the United States 
who receive income and decide 
how to use it. There is no assur- 
ance that these many income re- 
cipients will make a_ sufficient 
amount of total expenditures to 
disburse the entire income. If they 
do not, then trouble begins to de- 
velop 

This characteristic pattern of in- 
stability has increasingly required 
collective action through Govern- 
ment to supplement the spending 
stream in order to provide a suf- 
ficient amount of total expendi- 
tures. Government intervention is 
the only answer we have yet de- 
vised and it is likely to be the only 
answer to the problem of depres- 
sion when it arises, because Gov- 
ernment alone is in a position to 
act on a sufficient scale 

This seems to be unavoidable if 
we are to maintain, without loss 
of our freedoms, the high living 
standards for our people which we 
have the capacity to produce. The 
experience of history plainly 


Marriner S. Eccles is a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and served as 
Board chairman for 12 years. He 
is a former Ogden, Utah, Rotarian. 


shows that political and other free- 
doms will not survive in the midst 
of widespread unemployment and 
destitution. These freedoms thrive 
only when there is reasonable 
freedom from want and insecur- 
ity 

The problem of maintaining 
economic stability and providing 
personal and family security is im- 
mensely more complex today than 
it was before the First World 
War. Since that time, we have 
become immeasurably more _in- 
dustrialized, urbanized, and inter- 
dependent. Geographical frontiers 
have largely disappeared. We 
have seen the rise of huge busi- 
ness, labor, and farm organiza- 
tions with concentrated decision 
making and centralized power 
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Our prices and costs have become 
increasingly rigid. A great deal 
more of our expenditures are for 
goods of a durable type, the pur- 
chase of which is temporarily or 
indefinitely postponable. The 
Federal Government as well as 
State and local governments are 
asked to provide a vastly wider 
array of public services as an 
ordinary matter of 
satisfying community wants. 
The United States now has a 
Federal debt of 250 billion dol- 
lars. It was only about one bil- 
lion before World War I. Before 
that war, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s tax revenues amounted to 
about $7 per capita. Today per 


day-to-day 


capita tax receipts average more 
than $300. Up until World War 
II the Federal debt occupied a 
relatively subordinate place in the 
economy. The Federal debt was 
equal to about one-fourth of the 
entire debt of the country in 1940. 
3y the end of 1945 it represented 
nearly two-thirds of the entire 
debt of the country. Fiscal and 
debt-management policies have 
accordingly assumed a new and 
strategic importance in relation 
to the problem of economic stabil- 
ity. 

Our more complex economy has 
fundamentally changed our ideas 
of personal security and our 
methods [Continued on page 46] 


Don't Stifle Business! 
Says Mr. Bennett 


HE America of today has 
t 


grown in our times gut it must 
be evident to everyone who re- 
flects for a moment that we of the 
present generation did not build 
What we enjoy 
today is, in fact, an inheritance 
passed on to us by all the Ameri- 


it by ourselves 


cans who lived before us 

We have the obvious and great 
heritage of capital—our amazing 
But more im- 
I think, are the heritage 
of freedom and the heritage of 
strength brought to this 
continent by our forefathers. 


industrial economy 
portant, 


moral 


Those who advocate even more 
government in business than we 
have now are quick to tell us that 
we no longer can behave as did 
Ameri- 


previous generations of 


cans. Life is so complicated to- 
day, they say, and our problems 
are so much more difficult, that 
we have become “a mature econ- 
omy” with no hope in the future 
that we can get any bigger or 
According to this 
we must content ourselves with 


bette! counsel, 
spending our inheritance 
tal ol 
strength also 


of capl- 
freedom, and of moral 

But this we would not do as in- 
dividuals It 
ment which makes the decisions 
on spending of our capital, gov- 
which disposes of our 


would be govern- 


ernment 
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Wallace F. Bennett, president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, is an officer of a number of 
sma'l companies. He became a Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Rotarian in 1928. 


freedom for us, and government 
which drains our 
moral strength and responsibility, 
paying us in promises of security. 

Such thinking has glossed over 
and, for many, has obscured the 
high values of our heritage. But 
they are not lost. To rediscover 
and to reappraise them is the 
challenge we in America have to 
face today. 

But let us get down to specifics. 
Can the Government promote eco- 
nomic stability and strengthen 
our economy? Can it do the job 


reserves of 


better than free, competing Amer- 
icans have done since the nation 
was founded? 

Government used to be a sort of 
referee in our economic life. Its 
réle was to see that fair play was 
done; that one group took no un- 
fair advantage of others. Now 
government looms large on the 
business scene. It bids for goods 
in the market; it levies huge taxes 
on production; it borrows and re- 
pays; it lends or gives to foreign 
Governments money to command 
goods in the American market 

We have seen government 
spending carried on at a high rate 
during the inflationary period. 
Spokesmen scouted the idea that 
such spending aggravated infla- 
tion or that deficit spending, over 
a long period, was a_ principal 
cause of inflation. 

In recent months we have seen 
a deflationary situation. But has 
the spending formula undergone 
any substantial change? Not at 
all. Its advocates insist that spend- 
ing must be continued at a high 
rate—even though it becomes a 
deficit spending—to forestall a se- 
rious decline in business. 

During the postwar years of 
high economic activity and record 
tax collections, the theory was 
that heavy spending could well 
be afforded by the American peo- 
ple. Now, even though we cannot 
afford it, heavy public spending 
continues because, we are told, if 
we do otherwise, economic activ- 
ity would decline too far and too 
fast from its recent unprecedented 
heights. There is no inclination to 
avoid deficit spending though 
economies ranging up to some 242 
billion dollars can be effected in 
the budget for the next fiscal year 
by following recommendations 
embodied in the Hoover Commis- 
sion report. 

The American people have 
never baiked at making sacrifices 
for the good of their country, for 
future generations of Americans, 
or for the peace of the world. But 
such heavy government spending 
as we recently have had and are 
now experiencing is not essential 
to this nation’s economic well- 
being. On the contrary, insofar as 
it prevents the reduced taxation 
which would stimulate both pur- 
chasing and capital formation for 
future high-level employment and 
production, [Continued on page 48] 
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These little fawns—‘ghosts” of the wild—wear dappled coats provided by Nature to blend with the brown-green forest background. 


NEVER Underestimate a Deer 


= there a deskbound 


city man who hasn't dreamed of 
having a rack of antlers for his 
den! He talks and talks of bag- 
ging a buck until—well, he finally 
goes out after one. You have seen 
him, as have I, start off eager with 
hope, then return 
and dog tired 

“Saw tracks,” he 
not one deer.” 


disappointed 


will say, “but 

Yet the chances are that if he 
saw tracks, there were deer with- 
in his range. This paradox was 
well put by a native of a small 
Maine town who was asked by a 
sportsman if there was good hunt- 
ing in the vicinity 

“Well, sure,” he said “There's 
plenty huntin’—but durned little 
findin’.” 


12 


HIS EYES ARE 
AND HE'S A DEVIL ON HOOFS WHEN CORNERED OR WOUNDED. 


That there is little “findin’” is 
mainly the fault of Joe Nimrod 
Too often he thinks all there is to 
deer hunting is to jump out of a 
car, take a walk in the woods, and 
reappear in an hour or so drag- 
ging a noble buck. 

When I was a young lad, an old 
game warden told me, “Son, being 
you're so all-fired hankerin’ to 
grow up into a deer hunter, jus’ 
remember that a deer’s all hearin’, 
scentin’, and seein’.”’ 

How true! There isn’t a mortal 
on earth supplied with a 
ears, or eyes to match a deer’s 


nose, 


But a lot of sportsmen act as if 
they owned such equipment 

Odd to deer 
eyes do not see colors as do hu- 
man Study by 


relate, however, 


eyes scientists 


SHARP AND HIS EARS ARE KEEN 


By Ed Becker 


demonstrates that deer and other 
ruminants see all objects in black 
and white—much as does a cam- 
era with ordinary film. But don’t 
underestimate the animal’s ability 
to perceive form in light and 
shade. It may not notice a hunter 
in red cap and jacket, if he is still 
But the moment the man moves, 
Mr. Deer is off for the back 
country. 

It is man’s quick wits that 
brought about the downfall of the 
bucks whose heads adorn polished 
wood panels. Man’s wits—and the 
deer’s often-fatal cu- 
riosity 

I was camped be- 
side a lake in the 
northwest corner of 
Maine one Summer, 


TCOMMUNITYS 
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miles from nowhere. It was per- 
fectly quiet, and I was alone and 
motionless beside my gently flick- 
ering campfire. 

Suddenly I heard a twig snap. 
I didn’t move my body, but my 
eyes scanned the fringe of bush 
ten yards away. It took a little 
time for me to spot the intruder, 
but when I finally did I had to 
smile 

A buck and a doe were craning 
their necks at the fire and smoke 
It wasn’t hunting season, so I 
quickly concluded that with all 
the cold zeal of a laboratory ex- 
pert I would conduct a few experi- 
ment But I completed only one. 
I moved my hand. There was an 
instantaneous chain reaction. 
With a coughing bark the buck 
plunged in one direction and the 
doe darted in another 

Had I whispered, the result 
would have been the same, for a 
deer’s ears are unbelievably acute. 
They pick up sounds the human 
eardrum does not register 

One authority claims that a 
deer can detect the soft impact of 
a hunter’s boot on snow crystals. 
Perhaps that sound, 
with human voices and the roar 
of guns, explains why deer seem- 
ingly are so scarce a few hours 
hunting season opens. 
This also may account for their 
reputation of possessing intuition 


associated 


after the 


whereby they seem to know when 
a human is dangerous and when 
he is not 

I have seen many, many deer 
absolutely disregard men who 
logging, farming, or 
just strolling. I have seen them 
pass within a few yards of 
farmers working in an or- 
chard. Yet countless hunt- 
ers fail to get within gun 
range of Summer-tame 
deer in Winter 

One year late in Sep- 
tember I was canoeing 
down the Mirimichi River in New 
Brunswick with a companion. We 
were just paddling along for the 
fun of it—talking, joking, and 
drinking in the spruce-clad hills 
with city-weary eyes. Coming 
around a point of land, we saw a 
buck and doe wading out in the 
water along shore line. 
They were all curiosity, their big 
ears perked and twitching, their 
eyes round and inquisitive 

We kept right on talking, and 


were busy 


shallow 
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the deer kept right on looking. 
Not until we were practically un- 
der their noses did they suddenly 
bound into the woods. 

Yet on that same river in hunt- 
ing season you have to be abso- 
lutely quiet if you hope to get 
close to a deer foraging near the 
river’s edge. 

But a deer’s sharp ears can lead 
to its downfall—if you know the 
trick. An Ojibway guide in the 
Timagami district of Ontario once 
showed me how it was done. He 
had perfected a soft bleat, mm-a- 
ah!, which almost created the il- 
lusion that he was a deer mas- 
querading as an Indian. As he 
sounded the call low and persua- 
sively, a big curiosity-struck buck 
which was ready to take off, sud- 
denly stiffened, then relaxed and 
approached us! 

Many hunters remember that 
deer have sharp eyes and sensi- 
tive ears, but forget that Nature 
supplies does and bucks with 
noses that catch the faintest scent. 
Such nonforest smells as shaving 
soap, tobacco, and cooking along 


This domestic scene shows Mr. and 
Mrs. Deer contentedly nibbling a 
farmer's hay. The buck’s antlers 
are in “velvet.” When they are 
fully grown, it will disappear. 
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with those we humans carry add 
up to something unpleasant for 
deer. Supply the smell of powder 
and the roar of guns, and you 
spell out danger. 

Most unsuccessful hunters like 
to grumble and, though they have 
driven the deer to safety, blame 
their failure to bag one on bad 
luck. What they should do is to 
study the habits of their quarry. 

A guide in the Chaudiere dis- 
trict of Quebec once put it this 
way to me: “Just remember that 
a deer has certain habits. Sunrise 
and sunset are his time. Roll out 
early and stay out late and you're 
mighty apt to get a nice rack.” 

One great protection deer have 
is that their coats blend with the 
background, enabling them to 
“freeze” or suddenly do a “fade- 
away” with bewildering alacrity. 
I know a backwoods hunter in 
western North Carolina who 





claims he can wear a deer down, 
trailing it for weeks if necessary. 
Probably that’s a tall tale, but it 
is a reminder to the soft and often 
heavy-waisted city sportsman that 
deer were born to hide and to 
cover rough country with blind- 
ing speed 

Alec Price, a professional guide 
at Ludlow, New Brunswick, was 
the first man to make me fully 
aware of just how thorough a job 
of camouflaging Nature had done 
on the white-tailed deer (the most 
numerous of all species). In ad- 
dition to the white under the tail, 
this deer has a white throat patch, 
white underparts, white lining 
around the eyes, muzzles, and in 
the ears. Its back and sides are a 
slaty buff chestnut often peppered 
with darker points. Set that de- 
sign down among trees, grasses, 
and varicolored loams and you 
have practically invisible anima- 
tion 

Methods of deer hunting are 
more or less universal. Posting or 
standing consists of keeping your 
eye on territory where deer sign 
is ample. In this method you 
learn what Indians and deer are 
born with—the idea that time 
means nothing. If you want a 
deer, time should mean nothing 
to you 

In Canada and most of the 
United States, stalking or still 
hunting is the favorite method of 
deer hunters. A lot of country is 
covered, and good legs and wind 
are a requisite 

In the flatlands of New Jersey, 
and in the Southern United 
States, driving or dogging is pop- 
ular. One group of hunters is 
vantage points while 
another thunders through the 
brush to drive the deer toward 
and past the posted hunters 

To combat all these methods the 
deer has his own bag of tricks— 
backtracking, for instance 

Hunting in Pennsylvania one 
season I was following fresh deer 
tracks through thick second 
growth when I suddenly came 
face to face with a haughty buck 
For a moment he seemed to grin, 
then took to his heels, flashing his 
white flag disdainfully. I was so 
surprised I didn’t fire a shot. Just 
for curiosity I followed the tracks 
again to see how far he had back- 
tracked. At least half a mile! 

If ever you're sneaking up on a 


posted at 


14 


feeding deer, watch that tail. 
Every time a deer raises its head 
to examine the countryside, it 
first twitches its tail, and twitches 
it again when it lowers its head. 

How big and wondering the 
eyes of a doe! How gentle the 
dappled fawn! How beautiful the 
buck—and how dangerous! 

Don’t ever forget that the hunt- 
ed often turns hunter, and this is 
as true of the deer as of any other 
big-game animal. 

In Nova Scotia one Summer | 
had my first lesson on the facts of 
life about bucks in the rutting 
season. There in a farmhouse lay 
a man swathed in bandages. He 
had tossed a clod of dirt at a buck 
that had swaggered from the 
woods toward him. The big fel- 
low charged—and an hour later 
the farmer crawled to his back 
door with his body, arms, and legs 
crisscrossed with slashings from 
the buck’s hoofs and antlers. 

You may think that’s unusual, 
but it isn’t. A deer in rut, or a 
wounded buck, is dangerous. I 
know of one hunter who wasn't 
cautious when he approached a 
downed buck. The buck killed 
him. 

You see, the buck deer has a set 
of four double-bladed knives you 
call hoofs. In addition, his head 
is adorned with a collection of 
daggers commonly known as ant- 








Attention, Sportsmen! 


HERE’S the way another art- 
ist sketched Lynn Bogue Hunt 
as he was working on this 
menth’s cover. It’s the 18th this 
renowned wild-life painter has 
done for The Rotarian. He grew 
up in Michigan, but now lives 
in New York. 

A limited number of reprints 
of Stag at Dawn have been 
made. They are in full color, 
on heavy pebbled paper, suit- 
able for framing. You may or- 
der them at 10 cents (United 
States coin) for each copy. Ad- 
dress Department S, The Ro- 
tarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 











lers. Don’t tangle with them if 
you want to keep your hide free of 
scars or remain alive! 

In North and South Carolina 
the boys often hunt deer with 
dogs. Whether or not you approve 
of this sort of thing, it’s quite 
something to hear dogs on the 
trail of deer. I once saw a cor- 
nered buck, his hoofs and antlers 
like flashing blades in the Winter 
sunlight, beat the living daylights 
out of a pack of four dogs. After 
a display like that, nobody fired a 
shot as the buck flipped its tail 
and bounded away. 

It’s that will-of-the-wild to live 
that accounts for the abundance 
of deer in North America today, 
from British Columbia to Florida, 
from Nova Scotia to Mexico. Rab- 
bits are said to have a way of 
multiplying faster than adding 
machines can tot, but, given a 
chance, deer do pretty well with 
figures too. Especially the white- 
tails. 

Nova Scotia had no deer in 1896 
when nine deer were planted 
there. Five more were added in 
1910. No hunting was permitted 
until 1916, when within ten days 
some 150 were taken. Ever sincé 
then there has been a large an- 
nual kill, but today whitetails 
throng the Province 

The whitetail is the most beau- 
tiful of all deer and the hardiest. 
To get delicacies he may become 
so tame in the closed season as to 
eat out of your hand. When snow 
is on the ground, he'll come out of 
rough country to near-by farms to 
pilfer hay or nibble bark of young 
fruit trees. 

The mule deer is more prized 
by sportsmen, however, for his big 
ears and large antlers grace a den. 
Mule deer range widely — from 
Southwestern United States up to 
British Columbia. More difficult 
to get is the speedy coast deer, 
which roams the deep woods of 
Vancouver Island, the island in 
the Gulf of Georgia, and parts of 
the British Columbia mainland. 

Whatever the variety—and 
there are many—all deer have 
acute senses blended with a cun- 
ning to pit against the hunter. It 
is fortunate so, for whether you 
stalk with a rifle, a camera, or 
merely with your eyes, the family 
of cervidae is a part of the wild- 
life scene that no one wants to 
disappear. 
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Vitamin B-12: 3 Million Cures per Ounce 


AN AMAZING NEW DRUG BRINGS A PROMISE OF HEALTH 


TO VICTIMS OF THAT DREAD DISEASE, PERNICIOUS ANEMIA. 


W ITH much less_ publicity 


but ten times the importance of 
the new B-36 superbomber, vita- 
min B-12 has zoomed into our 
lives 

You may have missed the an- 
nouncement of B-12’s arrival late 
in 1948, but rest assured that the 
effects of the discovery won't miss 
you 

Isolation of this precious new 
compound ensures you for the rest 
of your life against the ravages of 
the horrible disease, pernicious 
It also solves a key riddle 
of modern biochemistry, linked 
with the vital secret of animal 


anemia 


growth 

As you read this, specialists are 
already checking laboratory evi- 
dence of a third major health 
function of vitamin B-12. This evi- 
dence indicates that it’s not the 
iron in your spinach which makes 
you strong, but cobalt—the very 
heart of the B-12 molecule 

All these good things come in a 
miraculously small package. Vita- 
min B-12 is the most potent drug 


DR. FISHBEIN SAYS 


Until recent years perni- 
cious anemia was considered 
invariably fatal... . Recently 
a substance called folic acid 
has been isolated. It has an 
effect like that of liver on 
pernicious anemia. It has also 
been found extremely effi- 
cient in sprue, a tropical dis- 
ease that is like anemia. Still 
more recently a substance 
called vitamin B-12 was dis- 
covered. ... It is a thousand 
times more potent than liver 
against anemia. There are 
new magic bullets in the 
armamentarium of medicine. 

Morris Fishbein, editor of Hy- 

geia, in his column in the Chi- 

cago Sun-Times. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. 
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By Eric Northrop 
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In that little test tube, and so small they can be seen only with a magnifying glass, 
ave the ved crysta's of vitamin B-12, the most potent drug ever produced by man. 
Pictured here is the team of five research scientisis who isolated the new vitamin. 


ever produced by man. Successful 
hospital tests have proved that one 
dose weighing no more than ten 
micrograms—one_ three-millionth 
of an ounce!—will save the life of 
a critically ill pernicious-anemia 
victim. 

If you have ever known a per- 
nicious-anemia sufferer, you will 
be deeply grateful for this dis- 
covery. The disease has a nasty 
habit of striking suddenly and 
without warning. It may down 
children and young people, but 
most of its victims are men and 
women who are 40 or over 

The club member who exclaims, 
“Good heavens—what’s happen- 
ing to John? He’s put on 20 years 
in the last six months,” often 
dramatizes a typical case. John 
may be going into or, if he’s lucky, 
just climbing out of a pernicious- 
anemia seizure. A strange starva- 
tion, visible only to the micro- 
scope, has drained all energy from 
his rugged frame and the normal 
“healthy outdoor look” of which 
he was so proud has given way to 
a sickly, lemon-yellow pallor 
Buoyancy and youthfulness are 


shattered by a rapid succession of 
seemingly minor disorders: head- 
aches, nausea, diarrhea, and fre- 
quent internal pains. 

The victim and his family often 
do not suspect what’s wrong with 
him, blaming his other symptoms, 
such as dizziness, breathlessness, 
and “shot nerves” upon stomach 
upset and overwork. 

Actually he is suffering from an 
acute breakdown of red blood cell 
production which, if not repaired, 
will kill him. Healthy males carry 
about 5! million red corpuscles 
per cubic millimeter of blood. To 
maintain this normal “blood 
count” the human body produces 
and destroys some 21 billion cells 
a minute. John’s blood count has 
dropped to one million, or just 20 
percent of normal, and his red 
corpuscles have 
mally large. His wife and the boys 
at the club may not know it, but 
John is walking around, going to 
business, perhaps even playing 
golf, while in a critical condition! 

Until 1927 all victims of perni- 
cious anemia faced certain death 
In that [Continued on page 51} 


become abnor- 
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Let's Really Get Together 


HERE'S HELP FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
A FEW NEW METHODS FOR BRINGING EVERYBODY INTO THE ACT. 


By Charles W. Ferguson 


A Sentor Editor, The Reader's Digest 


i IS ODD that we in this day looks upon himself as a performer The first comes from the Brit- 
and time have not evolved a way whose role it is to amuse, en- ish Army. A class in tactical prob- 
of holding public meetings that is lighten, wisecrack, or dominate. lems during the war would face 
distinctly 20th Century. In most He is usually deemed successful a specific problem—say, fighting 
of what we do we ape what has if he approaches the emcee (m.c. in a town. Instead of lecturing, 
been handed down to us, never —Master of Ceremonies) of the the instructor would simply pose 
worrying lest one good custom night club, moving the show along the question, ‘Where is the best 
should corrupt the land with elan and introducing the place to fight in a town?” The 

I remember that in my college acts with frenzied smoothness. I class of some 60 men would be 
days the fetish was Robert’s Rules understood this the other eve- broken up into groups of six, 
of Order. The Atkissonian Liter- ning when I heard a woman tell called “Syndicates.” The Syndi- 
ary Society of Clarendon College, the chairman of a serious work- cates would be given ten minutes 
where I got my first whiff of pub- shop on community problems, or so in which to form an opinion 
lic affairs, was a strict and precise “You were wonderful! You were to be voiced by a spokesman. 
affair. The whole intent was to a perfect clown!” Syndicate A would perhaps re- 
mark well the order of business, I know, from talking before Ro- port that fighting should be done 
to see that a motion was properly tary Clubs in the U.S.A. and in in the streets. Syndicate B would 
seconded, that there were never Great Britain, that an honest and venture the opinion that the al- 
two motions before the house at worthy effort is made to give leys might be best. Syndicate C 
once, that a motion to adjourn luncheon and fireside meetings would suggest houses as the saf- 
took right of way over all other both variety and verve.* Surely est place. By means of elimination 
matters. The chair (as the pre- 
siding officer came to be called) 
presided with stony justice—even i 
referred to himself in the third 
person, as a king might: “The 
chair rules that 

There was, perhaps, nothing 


wrong with this stern control of 
( 
the human spirit in the wilds of 


(i W\ 
man spirit in the w LON 
western Texas. Robert's Rules of GY ha / 


Order may even be said to have 


lent a certain civilizing influence 


to the cow country Indeed, my ba 
chums and I needed the training 
and the chance it gave us to think 
and spe ik on our feet 
n 


ll the same, it was odd. And 
the stilted way in which we han- “The leader will drive the group as if he were conducting a band or orchestra.” 
dled our business had no tie with 
the culture of which we were a the lecture, the forum, the panel, and synthesis, the class would 
part. Not 20 miles away from and the sermon have their place come to a valid conclusion—valid 
these Friday-night sessions cow- But with all our chances for talk, because it was its own 
boys were squatting around camp- there is very little communication And testimony of many train- 
fires or whittling in front of The world isn’t finished. And our ing officers with whom I talked 
stoves But > youngsters took methods of getting a group to- was that an ordinary body of men 
our cue from 18th Century Eng- gether is as open to improvement would, by this way of hammering 
land. It did not occur to us that and change as anything else. the question out, come to alto- 
there might be adventure and Let me mention three new tech gether sound conclusions without 
originality in the way we met niques to set the springs to flow previous experience and without 
The same rigidity marks what ing. the aid of lecturers who knew be- 
we of mature ages do today. The - forehand, of course, the most like- 
*For free Club Service bulletin on fire 
man who chairs a meeting (as the side meetings, write to Rotary Interna ly answers and could have given 


tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
unhappy phrase has it) usually illinois.—Eps them out of a notebook. But by 
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this lecture method they would 
have left unscathed the minds of 
all before them. In the Syndicate 
Plan the groups approximated ex- 
perience, facing problems person- 
ally and coming up with their 
own answers. 

Like unto the Syndicate Plan 
is a new method of discussion 
known colloquially as “Phillips 
66,” because its author is Profes- 
sor J. Donald Phillips, of Michigan 
State College. Its first step also is 
to break an audience into groups 
of six. This can be done by the 
simple device of having three per- 
sons in a row turn their chairs 
and face the three sitting immedi- 
ately behind them. A specific 
question is then posed to the 
groups. Each of the six persons 
in every group has a minute in 
which to make his suggestion. A 
secretary-spokesman notes the sa- 
lient idea of each contribution. 
After six minutes of individual 
contributions, each group assesses 
its findings and the spokesman- 
secretary tells the audience as a 
whole what each group thinks. 

This plan was used last Spring 
when 2,500 supervisors of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany met with executives to raise 
questions that were on every em- 
ployee’s mind. it was agreed 
first that each session would be 
limited to 250 supervisors. Each 
meeting was held in a hall that 
permitted seating in groups of six. 
The executives briefly set forth 
the company point of view. Then 
questions were invited. 

In the clean-up session that fol- 
lowed the six-minute discussion, 
the group agreed on the question 
most pertinent and of the most 
general interest. A record of all 
questions was kept, and those not 
raised publicly as representing the 
chief interest of the group were 
answered in writing by executives 
of the company. 

The experience with Michigan 
Bell is only one instance of a wide 
clinical test to which Phillips has 
subjected his method during the 
past five years. At the 1948 con- 
vention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, at the 
national meeting of the 4-H Clubs, 
with church assemblies, youth 
conferences, farm meetings—in a 
dozen and one different kinds of 
situations Discussion 66 has 
shown that it is a practical and at- 
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tractive method of doing the one 
thing everybody claims to want to 
do: get every member of the au- 
dience to feel that he has a part 
and not merely a seat. Recently I 
saw it used at a convocation of 
1,000 students concerned with 
religion in our times. During the 
morning there was the usual 
harangue by an imported author- 
ity; during the afternoon the stu- 
dents took over with 66. I could 
not help feeling that a century of 
progress had _ been 
made between the 
two sessions 

We tried Phillips 
66 at the Couples 
Club in our church 
the other night. We 
listened to a broadcast of the main 
speeches of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. The subject which 
the speakers addressed was “Are 
we educating for the needs of 


COMMUNITY 


modern man?” 

When the oratory was 
alert and squirming 
Every one of the 


over, 
we became 
groups of six 
72 persons present faced this prob- 
lem: what specific church project 
would educate the youth of Chap- 
needs The 


groups ve it concentrated at- 


paqua for modern 
up with some 

maginative suggestions 
tion and the method put 
track that took us down 
the clouds Our over-all 
is limited by the fixed hour 
uurnment; we were all ama- 
teurs at using this method; we 
made some mistak and, more- 
over, our organs of expression had 
atrophied from attending 

i sions’ where 
did all the talking 


I don’t think we changed 


someone el 


ation in oul! 

at least we 
oblem and not 
id to say per- 
selection of 

uuld do to 
from the 
now 

ik in 

We must 
group 

know 

he 
gathering 
tional pur- 
o be a mas 
dominate the 


get into a 


protracted argument and forget 
that others are there. The major- 
ity say nothing at all, but sit in 
reverent boredom under the delu- 
sion, at best, that they are being 
edified. 

Or, as often happens, the leader 
—generally a brash and executive 
fellow—will set the course, do 
most of the talking, and, with a 
fiery baton of words, drive the 
group as if he were conducting a 
band or orchestra 

There is need, obviously, for a 
which a group can 
One method of 


scheme by 
achieve selfhood. 
enormous use to those who are 
just taking up the practice of dis- 
cussion (as opposed to argument) 
is called “Circular Response.” This 
is the name given it by Dr. E. C 
Lindeman, professor of social phi- 
losophy at the New York School 
of Social Work. It accurately de- 
scribes the process, which oper- 
ates as follows: 

A group is seated in a circle 
The number of persons present 
should be limited to 20 at the out- 
side and can be as few as six. The 
leader states the problem and the 
discussion proceeds to the lead- 
er’s right 
on his right makes his contribu 
tion, followed by the person next 


The person sitting nex 


in line. The comment goes all 
the way around the group and 
comes back to the leader before 
anyone can answer back. If you 
are sitting to my right, vou can 
if you wish, say 


my views, but I can’t retort or 


anything about 


comment unthl It comes my turn 
again 

I have tried circular response 
on all manner of occasions It 
has its limitations, of course, but 


t 
} 


I 
} 


it is astounding to observe w 
it does to improve the manne! 
and increase the benefits of mo 
small group meeting It takes 
care of the monologists automati 
cally and reduces argument to a 
minimum. It puts the empha 
Above all, 


member of the 


on cooperative effort 
It gives every 
group a logical and honored 
chance to take 
Is aggressive or not 


Circular Re ponse can be in 


voked occasionally in the course 


of an evening even if it is not use 
the whole time. It has a splendid 
effect when used this way \g- 
gressive talkers object to it 


lently, which is one of the 


part, whether he 


recommendations of it. I have 
seen it almost kill lawyers. And 
it yields itself to local improve- 
ments and adaptations. For in- 
stance, there is a strong Quaker 
influence in our community. We 
have set up the understanding 
that if a person does not want to 
make a comment when his turn 
comes, he may invoke a moment 
or two of silence on the part of 
the whole group. This works won- 
ders. What discussion often needs 
is a complete absence of talk. 
Because it invokes thought, it 
can be painful. It was so the 
other evening when I saw 60 per- 
sons trying hard for an hour and 
a half to think together. Finally 
one man could stand the gaps no 
longer. He made a rousing speech 
It was wonderful to hear and ev- 
erybody cheered. Here was some- 
boay willing to do our thinking! 
But that was just what should 
not have happened. That it did is 
because there had been insuffi- 
cient study and planning. The 
new forms of discussion should 
not be left to chance, for if they 
we fall back into the old 
They tug hard 


I DO not want to suggest that 
all or any of the three methods 
the Syndicate Plan, Phillips 66 
or Circular Response—will solve 
our problems or prove a whoop- 
ing success on first trial For 
perfection of operation, they need 
practice like cooking or, well, golf 
I have cited them to show that 
there is a ferment at work in this 
realm of communication of ideas 
For there is in our day a new 
trend—and, as Sir Norman Angell 
is fond of saying, a trend is more 
important than a fact because it 
indicates change 

The broad movement visible in 
our time is toward the breaking 
inert mass into the 
volatile dynamic Only 
through it can the individual e 
cape the tyranny ‘of the mass and 


down of the 


group 


attain some sense of selfhood in 
a mechanistic age 

Hence, it 
should not hesitate to experiment 


seems to me, we 
boldly with new forms to redis 
cover the individual and restore 
the fellowship of codperative ef- 
fort Organizations like Rotary 
that have a serious purpose here 
have an opportunity to lead the 
pack! 
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AMBASSADORS of the CLASSROOM - 


They Are the 56 Rotary Foundation Fellows 


Who Will Study This Year in Countries Not Their Own. 


H AVE you met your ambas- 


sador to Eidgenéssische Tech- 
nische Hochschule? Do you know 
your envoy to Escuela de Salubri 
dad e Higiene? Perhaps not—but 
you'd be proud of them! The one 
is a clean-jawed young man from 
the fiords of Norway; you are 
to Switzerland. The 
other is a pretty lass from the 
mountains of Colombia; you are 
placing her in 
The fact is, my fellow Rotarian 
that you and I are this year post- 
ing 56 excellent young people lik« 
Realf of Norway and Ofelia of 
) 


Colombia in 12 


sending hin 


Puerto Rico 


lands around the 
earth. They are our Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellows for 1949-50. 

For a year each will study in ¢ 
graduate school of the Fellow’s 
choice in a land other than hi 
own—on an adequate grant which 
you and I make possible when we 
send our checks to the Rotary 
Foundat Welcomed by Ro- 
tarians in this land new to him, 
the Fellow aca 
of new f i For him, as for 
the new mber of your Rotary 
Club, h dentity with Rotary 
measures him as a friend and 
neighbor visits their Rotary 
Clubs, hot , factories, and Gov- 
ernment He learns all 
that he n about their country 


llres at once scores 


iambers 


its history, its culture, its oppor 
tunit and its hopes. And he 
tells 1 n about his homeland 
When ends, he returns 
home to interpret for his compa 
triot Rotarians and 
land in which he sojourned. Truly 


others the 


hi a two-way ambassadorship 
I | vears of operation 
Foundation Fellow- 
ship plan have granted 111 
Fellowshij The Fellows have 
com Rotary Districts 


They ha gone, or are going, to 


of the Rota 


ol hools in 20 different coun- 
les All’ told, 33 
countries or regions 
of the earth have 
either supplied or re- 
ceived our Fellows 


A broad geographic 


SL A nal EAR I Tae 


spread, you will agree—but we 
shall yet broaden it further. We 
shall encourage future Fellows 
toward more objectivity in thei 
selection of schools. Less of 
‘Where do I want to study?” 
More of “Where ought I study?” 

How are our Fellows chosen? 
The applicant must have a bache- 
lor’s degree or receive such a de- 
gree before the beginning of the 
fellowship year. Age limits are 
20 to 29. He (or she) must have 
evidenced a forceful personality 
and qualifications for leadership 
Health, character, and scholastic 
record must be good, and the pu 
pose of advanced study must be 
worthy. The candidate is nomi- 
nated by the Rotary Club of his 
home town, or nearest his home 
Each Club may make one such 
nomination each year, and from 
the nominations so made the Dis- 
trict Committee selects one candi- 
date to be advanced to the Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships Commit- 
tee. Virtually all who are so ad- 
vanced would make excellent 
Fellows. Selecting the ones to re- 
ceive the grants for which funds 
are made available ($150,000 for 
1949-50) becomes one of the hard- 
est tasks imaginable—and one of 
the most thrilling! 

“The Fellows themselves,” you 
ask: “what is their reaction?” Lis- 
ten to one of them at the end of 
his experience last year: 

Now I can see my country as I 
never could before. I can revel over 
her strength, and sorrow over her 
weaknesses. I can compare her, for 
the first time, with these other coun 
tries as I live and travel in them 

When I return ... I shall feel 
keenly another bond which links me 
to the peoples of the world. For we 
have the same hopes and fears, the 
same common cause. We need only 
better understanding to work together 

Now study the gallery of fine 
young faces on this and the next 
two pages—our current Founda- 
tion Fellows. Then ask, “Has our 
Club put up a candidate for a 
1950-51 Fellowship?” . and you 
may find yourself off on the ad- 
venture of a lifetime. 


By Leo E. 
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Arthur D. Adair III, of Ge- 
neva, Ala., will study the 
French language and litera- 
ture at the University of 
Brussels, Belgium, then teach 
French in the United States. 


Everett M. Biggs, of Guelph, 
Ont., will study farm manage- 
ment at Wye Agricultural Col- 
lege in Ashford, England, 
after which he will work with 
the Ontario Agriculture Dept. 


Jerry B. Briscoe, of Amarillo, 
Tex., will study international 
relations at the University of 
London, England, then finish 
work for his Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Chicago. 


Luis E. Cabieses G.S., of 
Miraflores, Peru, will study 
horticultural methods at the 
University of California, then 
he hopes to supervise agricul- 
tural developments in Peru. 


R 


Golden 


Foundation 


ps Committee 


Barbara M. Bell, of Aack- 
land, New Zealand, will stady 
the classics at the University 
of Paris, France, after which 
she will continue her teaching 
career in a British university. 


Armando J. Bittencourt, of 
‘onta Grossa, Brazil, gill 
take engineering at Ohi» 
State University, then he will 
return to Brazil and specialize 
in engineering of highways. 


Charles D. Brodhead, Jr., 

East Lansdowne, Pa., will 
study theology at Edinburgh 
in Scotland. He will be a 
fourth-generation clergyman. 
(Sponsor, Ardmore, Pa.) 


Chidnott 


Harold E. Clark. of Elyria, 
Ohio, will enter the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in Englend, 
where he will study English 
literature in preparation for 
teaching this same subject. 
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1949-50 
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Each Fellow is sponsored by the Rotary Club Herbert L. Clarke, of Lianel- Bertram F. Collins, of Marble- i J. Conard, of Cootidaes 
of his own city except where otherwise indi- ly, Wales, will enter the Un- head, Mass., will attend the will major in po 
cated. In these exceptions the name of the ion Theological Seminary in University of Cardiff, Wales, ne 

- Gisb 3 a4 h ew York City to major in where he will major in ndus- France, after which he 
sponsoring u is note in parentheses. *hristian ethics, then he has trial relations. Collin hopes to become foreign new: 





plans to teach theology. an accomplished mus editor of a y newspaper 





: 


Turn La Nopaiera 








d J. Galanto, of Worcester, Samuel R. Gammon III, of Alice V. Gibbs, of V a, ’ nm J. Haltigan, Je., of William R. Hayden, of Coeu 
ss., will attend the Univer- College Station, ex., wil Calif., will attend the Uni Tucson, Ariz., will attend Mc- Alene, Idaho, will stud 
of Paris, France, studying take English history at the versity of Dublin, Ireland, 2a University at Montreal, i onal relations at th 
ropean history « »ntem- University of London, then where she will major in his- Canada. Majoring in political Jniversity of Geneva in Swit 
ary government. He will be a Ph.D. at Princeton Univer- tory, following which she science, he plans a career in . He served as an inter 
pprofessor in a university. sity. (Sponsor, Bryan, Tex.) plans a career in journalism. Government foreign service. for eight weeks with the U! 





sual 


B. Kelly, Ir., of Lou- Vaen A. Korshaek, of Holste- Brian J. Kruger, of Bundam- Tack M. Logan, of Waterloo, Derek A. Long, of Gloucest+ 
will study b , Denmark, will major in ba, Australia, will enroll for wa, will attend the L« ondon er, England, will study physi 

t eco ics at the University advanced courses in the Den- 21001 of Economics in f cal chem at the Univers 

of Wisconsin, then he will tal Schoo Northwestern land to study history and so- ity of Minnesota in prepara 

pursue career in economic University in Chicago, III. cial psychology, leading to tion for a university positio 

orcign news reporting. (Sponsor, Ipswich, Australia.) public-school administration. in teaching and in research 





Frank Sark Hed 


L. Owens, of Belle- David R. Richards, of Fram- George C. Rogers, William E. Roth, of Rock Is 

~ Pa., will be attending field, England, will study lit- Charleston, S. C., will s land, Hl., will attend the In 

al University « t London School of Eco erature at the University of English history at the - stitute of Internationa 
he will tak mics and Political Science Paris, France, leading to a versity of Edinburgh, § - Studies in Geneva, Switzer 
the sub n En lecding to a ca- career in radio broadcasting. land, leading to a Ph.D p- land, leading to a caree 
governmental work. (Sponsor, Oxf a land.) gree preparatory to teaching. in international relations 





George Tolley, of Halesowen, lugt Treadwell, of Ok- Robert M. Turner, of Union . von Proschwitz, of Robert K. Wal of Johan 
England, will study physical homa City, Okla., will ta City, Ind., will study eco- 6 2, Sweden, will study nesburg, yuth Africa, wil 
chemistry at Princeton Uni literature and nomics at the University of at the University of study town planning at Lon 
versity in New Jersey, lead- cs at the University f Havana in Cuba, which will F , France, leading a don University, England, fo 
ing to industrial chemistry sri , Belgium, then he prepare him for a career in Ph.D. in the subject of 18th a career as an architect anc 
(Sponsor, Dudley, England.) sue a teaching career. business and in advertising. Century French comedy. a town-planning consultant 








M. de Bouvier, of 
Paris "Poot e, will study at 
the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology in metallurgy. 
He received the Croix dé 
Guerre during the recent war. 


Joseph Holbrook, Jr., of 

estwood, N. J., will study 
theology at the University of 
Aix-en-Provence, France,then 
he will return home to com 
plete work for the ministry. 


Carroll E. Mace, of Neosho 

, will study Spanish lit 
erature at the University of 
San Marcos, Lima, Peru, and 
continue his teaching career 


(Sponsor, Springfield, Mo 


\ 
© Bl 
- 
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Henry J. Schaetti, of Berne, 
Switzerland, wishes to study 
geology at Stanford Univer 
sity in California, after which 
he will « tinue s teaching 

the University of Berne 





Alexander C. Wallace, of 
Woodstock, Ont., will enroll 
at Yale University, Conn., to 
study in the field of pathol 
ogy, after which he will do 


medical research and teaching 





Ramesh Naraharilal Desai, of 
Ahmedabad, India, 
at the University of 


Milton H. Hood, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, will enroll at the 
University of Dublin, Ireland, 
to study education, then en- 
ter the teaching profession. 
(Sponsor, Alliance, Ohio.) 


Ofelia Mendoza, of Cali, Co- 
lombia, will take work at the 
Public Health School in Mex- 
ico City, Mexico, following 
which she plans to do pub- 
lic-health work in Colombia. 


Howard E. Schuchmann, of 
Lebanon, IIL, will study 
international relations at Ox- 
ford University in England, 
preparatory to journalism. 
(Sponsor, O'Fallon, Ill.) 


Robert E. Walters, of An- 
thon, Iowa, will study agri- 
cultural economics at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, for Government work. 
(Sponsor, Ames, Iowa.) 


on Di-k, of Porto Aleg- 
zil, wi'l attend the Uni- 
versity of Ili and study 
bio-chemistr, preparation 
for a medical career. (Spon- 
sor, Sao Leopoldo, Brazil.) 


Realf Hoy-Petersen, of Oslo, 
Norway, will study jet pro- 
pulsion at the Eidgendssische 
Hochschule at 

witzerland. (Spon- 

sor, Trondheim, Norway.) 


Frank Merry, of Oldham, 
England, will study at Co- 
lumbia University in New 
York City leading to a career 
in the cotton-textile industry. 
Merry was a college athlete. 


Beryl Scott, of Mayfield, Aus- 
tralia, awarded the Teeny 
Robertson Mitchell Memorial 
Fellowship, will take 

vanced mineralogy at Cam- 
bridge University, England. 


Johannes Wartena, of Zwolle, 
he Netherlands, will take 
economy at McGill Univer- 
canada, and then he 

will return home to continue 
his career as ac il engineer. 





| > oar 
Murray S. Downs, of Spring- 
field, Va., will study political 
science at the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, then he 
will teach the social sciences. 
(Sponsor, Fairfax, 


William F. Fan ge of Tyne- 
~~ and, will major 
ivil engineering at the 
California Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pasadena. (Spon- 
sor, North Shield, England.) 


Vance C. Moore, of Mexico, 

ill si y economics at 
the University of Edinburgh 
in Scotland, after which he 
will continue a teaching ca- 
reer already well on its way. 


~~. 


Howard E. Shuman, of 
Champaign, IIL, will study 
economic h 

University, E » leading 
to a teaching career and 
consultant service to business, 


Charles R. West, Jr., of Mari- 
anna, Ark., will enroll for the 
study of philoso hy at the 
L y of P. , France 


n 
leading to a Ph.D. degree and 
a university teaching position. 
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Everett J. Felker, of Monroe, 
Me., will study Fremch at the 
University of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, then teach or enter the 
Government foreign service. 
(Sponsor, Waterville, Me.) 


Henry H. Keith, of Shaeve- 
port, will attend the - 
uate Institute of International 
Studies at Geneva, Switrer- 
land, leading to a career in 
Government foreign service. 





Roy C. Moose, of Mopres- 
Y will take the hu- 
es at Oxford Usiiver- 
England. A member 
~ Phi Beta Kappa, a 
plans to teach and to @rite. 


Frank W. Stringfellow, of 
Northhampton, Mass., will 
study political science at the 
London School of Econom- 
ics, England, then enter law, 
leading to a political career. 


© Hoon 


Carl D. Zurcher, of Berne, 
Ind., will enroll at the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand to 
study the English language 
and literature, then teach. 
(Sponsor, Huntington, Ind.) 


— 
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A rescue 
Maitland’s flooded 


main thoroughfare. 


WHEN A RIVER RUNS WILD IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


FUNDS, FOOD AND CLOTHING 


James Johnstone, then 
District Governor in 
the deluged region, 
who mobilized his 25 
Rotary Clubs for aid 
to stricken Maitland. 


Heading Maitland’s hard-working 
relief committee were Colin John- 
stone, Lord Mayor Fred. Fahey, 
and S. ]. Dunkley—all Rotarians. 


In Mudgee, Geo. Moufarrige 
(center), then Club President, 
displays check for £500 local 
Rotarians raised for Maitland. 
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102 ROTARY CLUBS ROUND UP 


THEIR FLOODED COUNTRYMEN. 
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Beneath that sea lay some of the 


richest farm and coal land in East 
Australia 
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In it perished five 


people and herds of livestock. 
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was suffering 


floods 


in 


it 


history. Worst off was Maitland 
Business center of the Hunter 
Valley and a modern city of 22,- 
000, it now stood eaves-deep in the 
silty waters. Some 6,000 of its peo- 
ple were temporarily homeless, 
So swiftly had the deluge come 


that one housewife stepped di- 
rectly from her kitchen into an 
amphibious Army “duck,” leaving 
her evening meal on the fire. 


The waters were still surging 
through the town when relief ma- 
chinery went into action. Lord 
Mayor Fred. O. Fahey, a Past 
President of the Maitland Rotary 
Club, set up a flood-relief commit- 
tee, all its officers Rotarians. 
James Johnstone, of Cessnock, 
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Only the tops of locomotives and cars in Maitland’s railroad yards are above water e Maitland 
at the st-of the flood. With trains swamped, highways awash, and communications “me 
down, the city was cut off from the world for many hours—save for radio contact. oF”Y y 
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that 102 Rotary Clubs 
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Red 


What's the use? The receding waters 


have left this Maitland woman a 
mess she has small heart to tackle. 





leeing before the flood, these Maitlanders register every emotion from fear to glee. Army trucks and boats moved some 6,000 of the city’s 22,000 persons. 


_ 
sengers perched on the tops of busses like this until rescue boats came alongside Maitland station after the flood waters had begun to recede. 


Flood waters topped the door in the room (below) where these women are For days after the deluge Maitlanders live—and eat—out of doors 
examining ruined keepsakes. The clock on the table was a wedding gift. as much as possible, while their sodden, odoriferous homes dry out. 





service as a basis of worthy ente: , and, 
in particular, te encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance 
@s an opportunity for service. 
(2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the : : 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and PeregrinationS. Qn the day this is teing writ- 


copatiin eannEeeeae tree coors ten Rotary's President, Percy Hodgson, was to te in 
(3) The ation of the ideal of serv Hiroshima, Japan—presenting the charter to the 
padbag het yee nse F hi personal, busi- re-established Rotary Club of Hiroshima. His visit 
(4) Thi abeeeeetaned of tnterestionsl to that city, atom bombed four years ago, was one 
understanding, ‘ will, and peace through of many stops on a 37-day Rotary tour that was to 
owe eee ee a take Rotary's First Couple, "Perce" and Edith, to 
Alaska, Japan, Hong Kong, The Philippines, and 
Hawaii. 
Mid—November will find the Hodgsons starting another tour—this one to Clubs 
in Mexico, Central America, and South America, and thence home to Pawtucket, R. I., 
just in time for Christmas. Elsewhere in this issue (pages €-9) the President re- 
ports on his first months in office, with special reference to his first travels—— 
which were to Europe. 


Advisors. Robert Haussmann, of Stuttgart, is Rotary's Administrative Advisor 
for Germany, and Dr. B. G. Woylas, of Athens, is Rotary's Acministrative Advisor 
for Greece—both being recently appointed to these posts by the Presicent. Former 
Administrative Advisor for Greece, Demetrios Sicilianos, of Athens, has been named 
Honorary Administrative Advisor. 

New Committee Head. By Presidential appointment, Frank T. McCoy, of Pawhuska, 
Okla., 1S now serving as Chairman of Rotary's Constitution and By-laws Committee. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the death of Howard S. Le Roy, of Washington, D. C., 
distinguished attorney and Past District Governor, who was recently killed in an 
airplane accident in New Jersey. 


Meetings. Finance Committee 
Council of Past Presidents ; Chicago 
Executive Committee Chicago 
Foundation Fellowships Committee , Chicago 


Want to Help? To every Rotary Club in Canada and the United States has gone, 
or is going, information on how Rotarians can help displaced business and profes— 
sional men and their families in Europe emigrate to North America. The Inter- 
national Refugee Organization is handling the mailing in Canada; Rotary Inter- 
national has handled it in the United States. By a new arrangement between IRO and 
Canada and IRO and the U.S.A., these highly skilled displaced persons are now ad-— 
missible if suitably sponsored. Heretofore these two Governments preferred common 
laborers. 

AND Alternates. Rotary's 1950 Convention in Detroit, Mich., June 18-22 is to 
be a "delegates' Convention," and what that signifies is explained on page 4. One 
goal is to have as many Clubs as possible represented—and that means by delegates 
AND an alternate for each delegate. Signs indicate it will be a middle-sized 
Convention with work and relaxation in good balance. 


EnvoyS. Fifty-six young people are en route to, or already in, countries other 
than their own for a year of advanced study. Leo E. Golden tells (page 19) how 
Rotarians' checks to the Rotary Foundation have given these promising men and women 
this ambassadorial opportunity. 

#7,000? What town where in the world, and when, will welcome new Rotary Club 
#7,000? As we go to press, Rotary is only 121 new Clubs short of a 7,COC-Club 
total, with new Clubs forming at a rate of one a day. Now see item below. 


THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY VP y= 
To encourage and foster the ideal of 


News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 














Vital Statistics. Qn September 28 there were 6,879 Rotary Clubs and an esti- 
mated 330,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1 totalled 48. 
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Bob Goodall of Ogallala. 


66 
IND us a man who can make 


this part of the proximity fuse op- 
erate 100 percent!” It wasa U.S. 
Navy Official talking to an execu- 
tive of a large war plant in Ohio, 
in the critical days of 1943. 

“T already know the man,” was 
the response. “Bob Goodall, of 
Ogallala, can invent anything, or 
fix anything invented.” 

The official wanted to know who 
was Goodall, and where in thun- 
der was Ogallala. Many military 
procurement men could have told 
him, for Robert A. Goodall was 
high on their list of small manu- 
facturers of war implements. Now 
he was called in for his biggest 
assignment: to improve a device 
desperately needed in the drive 
toward victory. 

In the laboratory at his electri- 
cal manufacturing plant in that 
western Nebraska town, Goodall 
studied every phase of the intri- 
cate device. Working day and 


26 


Lion 
of the Plains 


THIS MODEST ROTARIAN BELIEVES 


THAT ANY PRODUCT CAN BE IMPROVED. 


night with a squad of young hand- 
picked inventors he calls his 
“boys,” making the very tools nec- 
essary to carry on the operations, 
in 90 days Goodall had the new 
parts ready. That weapon, with 
Goodall’s improvements, stopped 
enemy planes and ships in the Pa- 
cific. It shattered the V-2 rockets 
over London. Used for the first 
time against land troops in the 
Battle of the Bulge, it rained dev- 
astation on the Nazis. 

“All I did was to take old ideas 
and put them to work in new har- 
ness,” Goodall insists. “Never a 
device invented but can be made 
to work a little better.” 

And there you have the philoso- 
phy behind the amazing success of 
this quiet, graying haired man, 
who was favored by the Navy 
with its highest civilian awards— 
the Navy Ordnance flag and the 
coveted Navy “E” for “Excel- 
lence” in production. 


By O. K. Armstrong 


This Edison of the plains is rec- 
ognized as one of America’s out- 
standing developers of both elec- 
trical and electronic devices. Like 
impulses moving in all directions 
from a central beam, products 
marked “Goodall—Ogallala” go to 
almost every country on earth. 

America’s great telephone and 
power companies use numerous 
Goodall items to maintain their 
constant services. Should you 
happen to examine the “innards” 
of your auto radio or your tele- 
vision set, chances are you would 
discover a tiny Goodall condenser. 
The cozy warmth of your home, 
served with fuel through the vast 
network of unseen pipelines, is en- 
sured by the constant protection 
against leakage by a device bear- 
ing his trademark. Wholesale 
jewelry and optical houses the 
world jewelers’ 
machines, 

All Goodall’s products are the 


over sell his 
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result of his own inventions, made 
by about 500 employees in his 
four plants, two at Ogallala and 
one each at near-by Sutherland 
and North Platte. 

Ogallala, named for a tribe of 
Sioux Indians, was famous among 
old-time cattle men as “the end of 
the Texas Trail.” Now it is a 
typically clean Western commu- 
nity of 5,000 people 

Bob Goodall was born in near-by 

nt in 1891. He laughed heart- 

y when I asked him, “Why did 
you stay in this small place?” He 
waited to answer until we were 
riding over the picturesque irri- 
gated sugar-beet farms and vast 

heat and cattle ranch lands. “I 


Assembling a Goodall testing unit (above), one of more than 
100 devices which the Ogallala, Nebr., Rotarian has invented, 
The girls at the left use three senses—sight, hearing, touch— 
in this simplified system for the testing of radio condenser$, 


like a small town,” he said. “I 
know almost every family in this 
part of Nebraska. Most of my em- 
ployees are my neighbors. They 
are loyal, and I share my success 
with them.” Then, looking out 
toward a far horizon, he said: “‘Be- 
sides, out here a man has time and 
room to think!” 

Due to Bob Goodall’s remunera- 
tive thinking, the Goodall Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company 
does about 2 million dollars of 
business a year. About one-tenth 
the families of the town are repre- 
sented on neighbor Goodall’s pay 
roll With the income from his 
industries, plus returns from the 
rich cattle and grain lands, Ogal- 
lala has one of the highest per 
capita bank deposits of any com- 
munity in the United States. 

Bob Goodall became a manu- 
facturer while he was still a kid in 
school. With the help of windmill 
pump rods fashioned by the local 
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blacksmith, he made about a doz- 
en crude velocipedes and sold 
them to his playmates. His father, 
an attorney, wanted Bob to study 
law, and after graduation from 
Doane College young Goodall 
read Blackstone for six unhappy 
months, Bob’s mother watched her 
chance to get him into something 
mechanical. Hearing that the lo- 
cal jeweler wanted to sell out, she 
backed Bob in buying the busi- 
ness. Bob went to a horological 
college in Omaha, took a two-year 
course in six months, and came 
back a watchmaker and optician. 
That was in 1914. 

Young Goodall’s restless urge to 
improve devices and operations 
blossomed at once. In those days, 
watchmakers cleaned watch parts 
by hand and dried them in saw- 
dust—a process unchanged from 
the Middle Ages. Bob used a drug- 
store milk mixer to whirl] the parts 
in a cleaning solution and dried 


device 


them electrically. The 
worked so well that he showed it 
to a veteran watchmaker in Den- 
ver, Colorado, who praised the 
electric cleaner enthusiastically. 


Then he scowled thoughtfully, 
and almost in anger shouted: 
“But, young man, do you realize 
that with your machine just any- 
body could clean watches?” 

All soldering of rings was done 
with old-fashioned blowtorches. 
Too often the jeweler would not 
handle the flame correctly and 
there was catastrophe for the cus- 
tomer’s jewelry. Bob remembered 
how in high school he produced 
heat with batteries and a piece of 
carbon. He connected a trans- 
former to a telephone-battery car- 
bon and passed the current 
through a gold ring to be soldered. 
The heat welded the broken ring 

Thus were born two important 
American industrial tools: the 
centrifugal instrument cleaner 
and the instantaneous soldering 
machine. It would be difficult to 
find a modern jewelry store in 
North America and Europe that 
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Benny Leonard, the great lightweight 
champion, was a quick thinker. One night, 
before a big fight, the referee was ex- 
plaining the then-new rule that a boxer 
must go to a neutral corner after scoring 
a knockdown. Leonard's opponent nodded 
his head to show that he understood. 
Leonard, pretending to be confused, said, 
“Let me get this straight. Do you mean 
that | have to go to a neutral corner 
every time | knock him down?" This psy- 
chological thrust so unnerved the con- 
tender that he fell an easy prey to 
Leonard's fists and was knocked out in 
the sixth round. 

—Ted Bressers, West Allis, Wis. 
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As Johnnie's teacher, | was confident 
he could do good work, but he seldom 
earned better than a D or an F. Noth- 
ing | could say or do penetrated his 
apathy. In final desperation | tried to 
show my confidence by filling his re- 
port card with five A's and a string of 
B's. No comment passed between us 
but his work immediately improved. 
When | saw him ten years later, he said 
with a husky voice, "You're the first 
person who ever believed in me. I'll 
remember that report card as long as | 
live. And as long as | live, I'll keep 
working up to those grades.’ 

—Marguerite W. Kennedy, Hawthorne, Calif 


































































































One of the biggest problems in teach- 
ing a foreign language is overcoming the 
student's embarrassment at fumbling an 
unfamiliar tongue. We solved that in our 
high school by importing American stu- 
dents. They were placed in our English 
classes with instructions to speak only 
Spanish. Mexican students soon realized 
the Americans were having as much diffi- 
culty with Spanish as they were having in 
English. Result: within a few weeks the 
students were fluently conversing with 
each other. 

—Hurst Julian, Nueva Casas Grandes, Mexico 
























Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—Eds 















does not use one or both machines, 
built upon Goodall’s original in- 


ventions. Instead of putting 
watchmakers out of business, 
these devices permit them to 


treble their work at lower cost. 
Goodall sold phonographs in his 
jewelry store and began experi- 
menting with electrical reproduc- 
tion of sound and music. Long 
before the days of talking movies, 
he hired the Starr Piano Company 
at Richmond, Indiana, to make 
records of mob scenes, street 
noises, railroad trains, bells, and 
so on and synchronized them with 


silent pictures. Térat~-was *the 
Goodall Orchestrola, which sold 


all over the Western States in the 
‘20s. “Only trouble we had was 
when the villian fired his pistol, 
making the needle jump out of the 
groove and throw the sound out 
of time,” Goodall recalls. 

When Warner Brothers devel- 
oped the talking movie, Goodall 
connected his orchestrola to the 
standard movie projector with a 
speedometer thus re- 
produced the talkie records and 
films in synchronism. Today 
complete talking motion-picture 
equipment, together with theater 
arc-light rectifiers, made by Good- 
all are shipped to many countries. 

Very few of the 
more devices created by Bob 
Goodall have been patented. His 
fellow inventors are astonished as 
time and again he throws his 
products into the open domain 
He gives two reasons for this 
course. He genuinely wants to 
enrich humanity, unhampered by 
selfish restrictions. The second 
reason is typical of his way of 
thinking: 

“It gives us competition. Makes 
us work harder to keep ahead of 
other manufacturers. Keeps our 
organization on its toes, making 
something a little better and a lit- 
tle newer!” 

Goodall is a trustee in the First 
Congregational Church of Ogalla- 
la. He takes his ideas of practical 
religion right into his laboratories 
and factories 
Ways accept an idea for a new de- 
vice or improvement as a chal- 
lenge from the Creator to see 
whether I’m man enough to go 
ahead and make it work. If | 
should turn piker, the Lord might 
wait a long time to give me more 
ideas.” 


cable and 


hundred or 


Says Bob, “I al- 


“Keep it simple!’’—that’s one of 
Goodall’s instructions to every 
man and woman in his employ. 
His helpers soon learn that after 
they and Bob have completed a 
machine, the next process is to 
gather around and start taking 
pieces out of it. The boss is posi- 
tively happy if they can shuck off 
about one-third the original parts 
and still have the thing operate 
efficiently. 

Needing 20 machines in a hurry 
to test his radio condensers, Good- 
all found they would cost about 
$500 each. With multiple switches 
and simplified circuits mounted 
on blocks of wood, he and his en- 
gineers created a better and faster 
tester than any on the market. 
When he found it necessary to 
split ultrathin metal foil—only 17 
hundred-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness—into finer dimen- 
sions than could be done commer- 
cially, he invented a small ma- 
chine with ordinary safety-razor 
blades which does the job accu- 
rately. 

“We try to make the work per- 
formed by our operators easy and 
the least fatiguing possible, so 
they will enjoy what they are do- 
ing and at the same time increase 
their production,” Goodall ex- 
plains. ‘“We make the best use of 
three of man’s senses—sight, hear- 
ing, and touch. For example, we 
give many items a distinct color. 
It’s easier for an operator to listen 
to a bell or signal tone than to 
keep her eyes on a counting de- 
vice. So her eyes control the qual- 
ity and her ears the quantity 
Both hands and both feet are used 
in several operations. Thus com- 
plicated, delicate work becomes 
easy.” 


U rILIZING such ideas, Goodall 
executives find that many workers 
can perform up to 10,000 oper- 
ations a day while in many other 
plants 1,000 similar operations are 
considered a good day’s work. 
Simplicity is stamped all over 
Goodall’s products. Take his fish- 
ing reel, for example. Bob says 
he perfected it to take the cussing 
out of fishing. He took the old 
European spinning-reel idea and 
brought the mechanism down to 
one inside moving part in place of 
ten. The line slips sideways off 
the reel and there’s no way for it 
to foul or [Continued on page 49) 
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Are Youa Miser 


with Compliments? 


DON'T BE. 
IN YOUR PAT ON THE BACK. 


MILLIONS NEED THE POWER 


By Harry Botsford 


P, ERRE is going back to Paris. 


He’s the best salad chef in New 
York, with a weekly wage that’s 
double he'll make in a 
month in Paris, but he’s going, 
nevertheless—and for a 


what 


eason: 
Since six months I am in your 
“and 
have I received a word 
of praise from a patron. My sal- 


country,” he told me 


sadly ’ 


not once 


ads, they are supreme, but no one 
tells me this and I am desolate 
But in Paris 

Yes?” I urged In Paris?” 

Ah, monsieur, in Paris, in the 
little cafe where I worked, there 
was not a night that someone did 
not send me his compliments! Or 
perhaps some happy party would 
call me to their table and praise 
my skill and technique. But in 
New York—never!” He 
to shrug 
bac k ns 


Silly? 


paused 
“And so I am going 


Well, perhaps But, 


thinking it over, do you blame 
him for his discouragement? 


“Do you applaud the men and women 
who serve us faithfully every day?” 
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After all, he is 
used to praise, 
and now it is be- 
ing withheld. 

How about you? 
Are you a miser 
with praise? If so, 
maybe you've 
cheated a lot of 
praise-hungry and 
really worthy peo- 
ple out of their just reward 

There’s no substitute for praise. 
Even if you look upon it as just 
food for vanity, it still spurs peo- 
ple to do better work and to give 
better service. That’s why you 
applaud actors and radio come- 
dians and ballplayers. But do 
you applaud the people whom 
I call “the indispensables’’—the 
men and women we “take for 
granted” who serve us faithfully 
every day?* If you don’t, it’s a 
healthy habit to cultivate, be- 
cause millions of people in this 
busy world are literally starved 
for praise. 

Take Margaret, our maid, for 
example. She’s been with us now 
for a little more than a year— 
which makes her practically an 
old family retainer, by New York 
standards—despite the fact that 
the agency told us that she never 
stayed long in one place. My wife, 
whom I suspect of knowing a 
good deal about applied psychol- 
ogy, was the one who discovered 
why Margaret had changed jobs 
so often: not one of her former 
mistresses had praised her work! 
But in our house praise is part of 
the wage she receives—and so she 
is still with us! 
~* For an article on this theme, see 


People Who Work for Me, by Robert J. C 
Stead, THe Rorarian for August, 1948 


““My salads, they are supreme, but no one tells me.’ 


eee ne? 


” 


Frankly, don’t we _ all—like 
Margaret—welcome a pat on the 
back? Of course we do! That's 
why it’s hard to see how so many 
of us forget to give others the 
very thing we would like our- 
selves. But it’s a fact that the 
sneering section has a way of out- 
numbering the cheering section. 

Praise for “the indispensables” 
can pay some pleasant dividends, 
too. For instance, the late Charles 
M. Schwab had a great reputation 
for getting more production from 
his furnaces than any other steel 
man, yet he neither paid higher 
wages than his competitors nor 
pampered his workers. Instead, 
whenever:a crew did an extra job 
of producing tonnage, Schwab 
made it a point to go out to the 
furnace and thank the men per- 
sonally. Their response to this 
human treatment was to help 
make him the leading steel man 
of his day. 

Then there’s the business ex- 
ecutive I know who has a habit 
of thanking an employee for any 
task that’s done with efficiency 
and promptness. Further, he 
thanks the individual in front of 
his fellow workers, and, as a re- 
sult, he is surrounded by a loyal, 
hard-hitting group of men and 
women who compete for his 
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IN A JOINING MOOD? 


If so, why not consider these 
tips from Harold Helfer? 


The Arizona Cloud Ropers, 
Inc. Its purpose is to corral 
clouds that come over Arizona 
and “milk” them by flying above 
them and dropping dry ice. 


The Society for Discouraging 
the Practice of Teaching Par- 
rots Bad Language. The presi- 
dent and secretary is the daugh- 
ter of a retired British sea cap- 
tain. Headquarters: London. 


4 76 
KK SO) 
AY 4h 


ee 
rea USA 


The National Widow and Wid- 
ower’s Club. Organized to “dis- 
solute loneliness,” it endeavors 
to oust the “chislery in men and 
promote the chivalry.” This 
started in Elyria, Ohio. 


The Aaron Burr Association. 
It feels that Mr. Burr (who won 
his duel with Alexander Ham- 
ilton) got a “raw deal” from 
history and aims to show him 
in a more favorable light. 


4 
by 


The International Society for 
the Detection of Deception. Its 
purpose is to keep “wildcat and 
bogus” operators out of the lie- 
detecting field. Headquarters 


are in Chicago. 
v8 
i337 \ 
g:| gine 
n hr 


The Benevolent Brotherhood 
for Abolishment of Women’s 
Participation in Man’s Enter- 
tainment Field. Founded by 
Ronnie Loudermilk in Sacra- 
mento, California, its purpose is 
to “reinstate us men poker, prize 
fights, and any number of for- 
mer manly enterprises now clut- 
tered up with women.” 
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praise and swear he is the best 
boss in the world. 

Did you ever read something 
that pleased you? Of course you 
have—but did you ever sit down 
and write the author about it? 
Probably not—but try it some- 
time! One well-known writer 
tells me that the only thing that 
kept his ambition alive during the 
lean years was the few letters of 
praise which came to him from 
appreciative readers “I was 
ready to quit a hundred times,” 
he confessed to me one night, 
“when a little note of praise would 
come from a reader. I might be 
hungry—the chances are that I 
was broke. But those words of 
praise always served to bolster 
my faltering spirit and make me 
feel it was worth while to con- 
tinue.” 

How do you suppose that gray- 
clad “indispensable,” your post- 
man, would react to a few words 
of praise now and then? Try it 
and see—he does a great day-by- 
day job at a mediocre wage, and 
life would be pretty difficult with- 
out him! 

Perhaps you'll smile—as I once 
did—at the idea of praising the 
elevator operator in your build- 
ing, forgetting that his job as en- 
gineer in the world’s biggest 
transportation system isn’t so 
easy as it looks. You've probably 
scarcely noticed that he always 
remembers your floor, starts and 
stops the car smoothly, and never 
fails to give you a hearty “Good 
morning!” But if a new man were 
put on the job, you'd suddenly 
wake up to the fact that the other 
operator was pretty darned good 
Why not tell him about it—now? 

One of my friends, as a matte: 
of fact, would have suffered a 
serious business loss had it not 
been for an alert elevator opera- 
tor whose friendship he had won 
by not being stingy with praise 
On a holiday, when his office was 
closed, a telegram was _ shoved 
through the mail slot. The jani- 
tor found it and mentioned it 
to the elevator operator, who 
promptly traced my friend by 
telephone and read him the mes- 
sage. It proved to be a matter 
that yelled for attention, and, get- 
ting his office staff together, my 
friend worked far into the night 
to meet the emergency. The 
price? Just a few words of thanks 


passed on to an elevator operator! 

But you can’t put a dollars-and- 
cents value on praise—its effect 
on the human spirit is without a 
price tag. Across the hall from 
my office is a young attorney who 
for a time was engaged in the 
war-crimes trials at Nuremberg, 
Germany. He told me about the 
old German woman who cleaned 
his quarters. Life had not been 
kind to her and she was old and 
bent and had spent more than 
wo years in a_ concentration 
camp. One day after she had 
done an especially good job, my 
attorney friend took time out to 
thank her heartily, telling her 
how much he appreciated what 
she had done. To his surprise she 
broke into uncontrollable weep- 
ing, and, when at last she dried 
her tears, told him that his were 
the first words of praise she had 
heard in five long and _ bitter 
years. Her head was held high 
when she left his quarters and he 
thought he heard her hum a little 
tune 

Children, too, are on my list of 
“indispensables,” if only because 
I know a man who is still embit- 
tered over the fact that his father 
never praised him when he was 
a child. Youngsters are usually 
proud and sensitive, even if they 
successfully conceal it, and a 
word of encouragement now and 
then does a lot to help them 


along 


Nor long ago i read the pa- 


thetic suicide note of a 12-year-old 
boy. His mother, he wrote, had 
never praised him for the way he 
did his daily chores, although he 
had tried hard to earn that praise. 
He said the parents of other kids 
praised them, but. 

That tragic death might have 
been prevented if a mother had 
taken time to give the praise- 
hungry lad a pat on the back 

Praise is a peculiar commodity 
and it is difficult to appraise. But 
it is a voluntary contribution. No 
one can force its payment from a 
reluctant miser! It’s not like a 
debt that one of your creditors 
could bring suit against you to 
collect. It’s a healthy habit well 
worth cultivating. It was Thoreau 
who said “the mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation.” You 
can lighten the burden for many 
with a little praise! 
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IT PAYS ITS WAY AS IT GOES; 
CONNECTICUT ROTARIANS STARTED IT. 


Tm 
| HIS IS a story about an unusual 
It was born in a Rotary 
as built to fit a town. It 

s own way 
niversity of Bridgeport is its 
ou find it in Connecticut, in 
te’s greatest industrial city, 


is some 400,000 people in and ' ‘ Many old mansions like this and some 
t new halls (lejt) make up the campus. 


1.000 students and 2 


) buildings, 
of B.” is the third-large j Some 3,000 young people swarmed 


the school when in 1947 it became the 


m of higher learning in the Nut 
e. Its plant and facilities are University of Bridgeport, achieving 
s. Yet full college status. In the five years 


since 1944, the annual budget—which 


grew in just 23 vears out of 


always has been balanced—jumped 
from $75,000 to $1,400,000. Enrollment 
boomed to 4,000. 

To keep pace, the administrative end 


25,000 and an idea 
in that day in 1926 when E 
Cortright came back to town 
the Bridgeport Rotary Club 
a member during the five “Let's go.” So—with a charter from of the University was split in half. 
superintended local public the State, Everett Cortright and his Rotarian James H. Halsey, who suc- 
had then gone off to teach backers opened the doors of the Junior ceeded Rotarian Cortright as president 
in 1945, handles general administra- 


tion. Vice-President Dr. Henry W 


1 at New York University. On College of Connecticut in a small frame 
ticular Tuesday noon he had a building. Fifty-seven students enrolled 
ea to spring on his old Rotary the first year . Littlefield, also a Rotarian, devotes his 

More SIEM: the next vear and th« time to business affairs. Their salaries 
are equal. 


Low annual tuition ($450) and room 


igeport, he said, needed a col next, and out of earnings the College 


me-grown college It could began to buy a string of handsome old 


rom scratch, unshackled by tra mansions overlooking the salt sea of and board ($500) are factors, but much 


It must be built on good sound Long Island Sound—one of them be- of the credit for the success of the 
University goes to its policy of “tailor- 
ing the product to fit the need.” When 


dentists discovered there was no 


principles, paying its way as longing in days past to the famous 
What did the fellows think? showman Phineas T. Barnum. These 
the weeks that followed, 20 of gracious old halls and an adjagining 


Rotarians who'd heard him that 225-acre seaside park became the Col- trained personnel available to take 


aped together $25,000 and said, lege’s main campus. over the State’s dental-hygiene pro- 
gram, the University established a 

cow Vous Bevete-Tvman School of Dental Hygiene ty meet the 
demand. When similar problems arose 
in the fields of engineering, optics 
architecture, and nursing, Bridgeport’s 
“U" quickly adapted itself to serve 
the need. 

Faculty members work for the Uni- 
versity, not for a college. They can be 
shifted to any one of the five colleges, 
thus preventing the “litthe empires” 
which are found on many of the large 
campuses, 

All in all, the University of Bridge 
port is proving that education can be 
good business—and still be good educa- 
tion. Dr. Cortright, who still lives in 
Bridgeport, where he’s now an honor- 
ary Rotarian, can look back on that 
day in 1926 with a pretty satisfied 
smile. 


It’s just a talk fest in rich old estate surroundings by some Bridgeport students. —Cuarces E, St, THOMAS 
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Speaking of New Books— 


ABOUT EDUCATION AND ITS ROLE IN A DIVIDED WORLD ... 
. . . AND 100 CAMPUSES AS SEEN FROM THE INSIDE. 


BLUEPRINTS FOR A UNIVERSITY 


’D LIKE to talk with you this month 


about some serious matters, and pel 
haps the best reading I can suggest as 
an approach to them is found in a little 
book called A Spiritual Approach to the 
Peace. 
the American 
Alliance for 

Religion, of 


Walter D. Head, 


Problems of It is published by 
World 


Friendship 


Council of the 
International 
through 
whict 


Pact 
as 


Dr. Head 


Japan, and 


t} 
Ss ie 


world’s 


and the hope ot 


internationa lerstanding based on 


religious i ig ind motives Espe 
importa 1d ve ible are arti 
the 


rela 


cially 
les hict describe 


work tne ited I in its 


ligious and matters. 


tion t re 
Very 


tors to this 


forcefully the many contribu 


little book—scientists, busi 


nessmen, teachers, diplomats, and re 


ligion countries 


S les ‘rs trom many 


express the conviction that material 


means and measures alone will not meet 


] f 


needs o t 


the the world or of any nation 


the minds and 


ist look ) 
ssues of peacé 


nan values 


} 
enewal otf 


no doubt, 
the 


the 


hades of 
more 
one 


ty 


learn, to 
active 

iz about our 
well if 
first problem 


schools in these days, and it is 


we think carefully TI 


of the schools many of us to 


seems to 


be one of dollars and cents Every 


where we are faced by demands for in 
creased financial support for education 
—higher taxes for public schools and 
endow 


all 


universities, greater gifts and 


ments for private institutions of 
It is 


selves why 


kinds, natural that we ask our- 


this should be. How well 
justified are these demands? It is right 
that we consider the reasons for them 
very carefully. 

The first 
every Rotarian can verify from his own 
New 


ana 


factor is one which almost 


experience that of rising costs 


buildings, where they are needed 


that is almost everywhere—are expen 


fuel, fo 


they 


sive, Supplies of all kinds 


example—cost far more than did 


ten years ago. Janitors and other main 


workers want pay equivalent to 


for 


tenance 


they could obtain elsewhere 


comparable jobs Phere is a great am 


serious shortage of well-trained teacl 


with a corresponding necessity of 


higher salaries for those who are avail 


able 
rhe 


cents problem of ow 


chief reason for the dollars-and- 


schools, howeve 
is the increase in school population. A 
scientists told us 
growth in the 


There 


now 


few social 


that 


years ago, 


population United 
States was levelling off 
We 


The population of 


Was even 


talk of race suicick know that 


they were mistaken 
the United States has increased by 


1940—an 


ove! 
dou 
The 
increase 1S 
the 
most of 


17 million since 
the 
important fact is 


the 


Increase 


preceding decade 


this 


ble that of 


result of a 
that 
are already in 
Whe re 


going to 


very 
birth 
the 17 million 
will be 
of children 


largely rise in 


rate—which means 
school or 
soon these 


are armies 


school? How are 


they to be taught? This is the dilemma 
that confronts us as 
that 
Rotarians and othet 

There 


We might abandon the experiment 


taxpayers, the prob 


lem must be met and solved by 


community leaders. 


are, I suppose, three possibili- 


ties 


of universal education altogether: let 


those who are fortunately situated, geo 


economically, go to 


graphically ot 


school, and the rest go without. Few of 


us, I think, would advocate that course 


Second, we could let things alone—let 


these swarms of children and young 


people crowd into old buildings with in- 


adequate facilities and be taught by 


teachers who are overworked and un 


derpaid. Only a little thinking should 


convince us that by so doing we would 
bring up a generation dissatisfied, frus 
trated, ill 
clety if 
the 
victims 


prepared for service to so 


not actually unemployable in 


modern world—a generation of eas) 


for communist propagandum 


indeed, we would be taking the surest 


way of weakening and undermining ou: 
national life 


In the third place, we can 


place the schools first, think of them and 


line of defense 


the 


treat them as our chief 


if our nation is to survive as home 
of democracy and free enterprise 
Consideration of these  possibilitic 
leads us to even greater questions, ques 
dollars 
Why 
do we support an educationa! 


> What do 


Are we get 


tions on which the practical, 

and-cents problems really depend 
precisely 
system at enormous expense 
from our schools? 
The Sse 


all along the line, from the 


we Want 


ting it? questions apply with 
equal force 
primary grades to the graduate schools; 
and these questions demand of all of us 
our level best in clear, constructive 
thinking as citizens 
The book I 


help us is Education in a Divided World, 


best new have found to 


by James Bryant Conant. Though the 
author is the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, this book deals primarily with 
America’s public schools, at the elemen 


© Karsh, Ottawa 


Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, author of the new 
book Education in a Divided World. 
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tary- and high-school levels. It is writ 
ten clearly, is markedly logical and 
straightforward. The author starts with : Si Bi 
the premise implied in the title: we live On Reaching Ixty Five 
in a world divided between two conflict- 
ing conceptions of government and so- By Badger Clark 
ciety, of education as a part of society, 
and of man himself. On the one hand, 
And yet I haven’t gone so far, 
But what my eyes can see a star 
few, in which the State is supreme and Ps wae tee hoes eas 
the individual has no rights which the Clark Or black pine on a rising moon, 
State is bound to respect; of a controlled And I yet hear the pensive tune 
society in which private property and Another birthday, and I ride Of frozen brooks in hidden flow 
free enterprise are totally abolished; of This year across a grim divide, Singing away beneath the snow, 
man as the soulless servant not of God Passing from elderly to old, And my old blood is not too old 
From Autumn ripe to Winter cold. To dance a jig to piping cold. 
My years, my years, oh sorry sum! Count in a book, a song, a walk 
So many gone, so few to come, And friendly laughter, easy talk 
So many words that I have said, And work, though freely I declare 
seen this system conquer, in Asia, a So many books that I have read, I haven’t much to brag on there. 

» fraction of the human race. Every- So many friends among the dead, Yes, it’s good fun to be alive 
where in the world it is on the move, All day behind, all dusk ahead! Even if I am sixty-five. 


aggressive, as every thinking per- 


there is the totalitarian conception of 


absolute government by a self-chosen 


but of the State: in short, of communism 
as it obtains in Soviet Russia and her 
satellites. Within two years we have 








yn is only too well aware 





Opposed to this conception is the es 
l hristian and essentially dem fit a rural community in Iowa, and vice For all of us who are concerned in any 
of the State as existing versa. Conant makes a strong case for direct way with university education it 
of a fluid society in the traditional disciplines—the study of seems to me extremely suggestive and 
lividual rewards depend on history, literature, mathematics — as fruitful. 

apacity and effort—the con preparation for citizenship, for under- > 9 9 

strated by the great nations standing of the modern world, for living A book which offers authoritative an 
tish Commonwealth, by the richly. These should be available to all. | Swers to a great many troublesome ques- 
democratic nations of Western Europe But in addition and by no means incom- tions about colleges and universities in 
and the Western Hemisphere These patible, in curriculum and methods of the United States is Inside the Campus, 
Conant says, divide the teaching, should be those fields and sub- by Charles E. McAllister. The author is 
ind are likely to continue jects which enable the school to render a trustee of a university, and was se 
for some years to come It direct service to its own specific com- lected by the national organization of 


ght of this conflict that we munity. We need standards but not uni- governing boards to make a careful sur- 
vey of nearly a hundred important in- 


lu thinking about education— formity 
n other democratic countries as well as Conant believes in military prepared- stitutions. His book justifies the sub 
ted States. ness, for the United States and all demo- _ title, “Mr. Citizen Looks at His Universi- 


with chapters on such subjects as 


lited States, Conant believes cratic nations. But he insists that the — ties, 
n best begin by facing hon schools are our final line of defense “Communism on the College Campus,” 
ilure of our educational sys against communism in this divided “Religion and Morality” in colleges and 
tain aspects, to measure up world. If they fail, no navy or airforce universities, and “Contributions to Na- 
to our democratic ideal. Most of all he will save us—not even the atomic bomb. tional Welfare.” As to communism, Dr 
stresses the fact that the U.S.A. does It is hard to see that as citizens we have McAllister concludes: “If one is seeking 
not have equal educational opportunity any more important business than the the breeding places of communism in 
for all. There is variation between re- duty and opportunity, by thought and this country, they are not to be found 


gions of the country, between cities and action, of helping our schools on the campuses of our colleges and 
and on racial grounds. Take = = universities.” 

the matter of opportunity In his Blueprint for a Catholic Uni- Htmself a prominent clergyman of 

ity training for the gifted versity, Leo R. Ward makes many of Spokane, Washington, Dr. McAllister 

1 x” woman who might make the same major points, with application gave especial attention to religious and 

a valuable contribution as, let us say, to the specific field indicated by his title moral matters. As to the latter, he 

scientist or a business leadet lat He too urges a fundamental revaluation found that practically every institution 

)pportunity depends, too largely, on geo of content and method in relation tothe he _ visited “reported that excessive 

| location and economic and so- demands of the “divided world.” He drinking and sexual misbehavior” have 


is. President Conant says: “The urges that we think clearly about end decreased rather than increased in re- 


graphica 


oft-repeated statement in certain smug and purpose—in education in general, cent years. On these and many other 
any boy who has what it and in relation to any specific educa- matters, this layman’s view of higher 
t all the education he wants tional institution—before we try to give education in the United States holds 


just is not so; it is con- answers to practical questions Lack positive interest and value. 


ts of such thinking results in confusion * ¢ « 


that we who are Ame1 This book is admirably written, clear in Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

of educational problems in thought and expression, marked by hu- peace "(The Church Peace Union and World 
terms of our own schools in relation to mor and a strong senee of the writer's me ag epee - EA pekael Waskk 
our own communities. What we want personal integrity. For Catholic Ro- James Bryant Conant (Harvard University 
and need is equal but not identical edu- tarians who have boys or girls in col Press, $< “Blueprint fora, Catholic Unt 
cational opportunity for all. What fits lege or university, I should think this 15 Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo., $5).—/nside 


: ; : the Campus, Charles E. McAllister (Revell, 
a factory town in New Jersey doesn't book might be almost required reading. $5). 
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Looking at Movies 


LET 


KEY { 
ture } Younge 
« Of More Thar 


Don't (British; Two 
Cities) 
na, E 
edy 


Take It to Heart 
Richard Greene, Patricia Medi 
Iward Rigby, Wylie Watson 
Released from tomb when ancient 
long 


Com 
British castle is bombed, ghost of 
making 
while 


ago owr has wonderful time 


amends f omissions and deeds 


ss } ti 
tesult: bombastic 


alive 
part of 


new owner ot 
property is prevented from car 
up cricket field 


and grazing lands traditionally 


rying out threat to plow 
used by 
villagers; the present Earl finds out he 
is an imposter, happily changes places 
with popular village with the 


thoug! 


poacher 


same, corrupted, surname 
told with sly hu 
y of delightfully 


in minor 


\ slight story 


mor, featured by varie 


rich characterizations parts 


M, Y 


ramount). Mac 
Field, Alan Ladd 
Nugent Drama based 


} 


Fitzgerald novel which pot 


The Great Gatsby 


donald Carey, Betty 
Elliott 


Scott 


Director 
on F 
trayed the futility and pity of the “gay 


*20s lives lived for-high monetary and 


“excitement g but much 


Story 


without 


it } har , 
i ! a} I 
poin int lappiness 


rise vealth of self-made mil 


traces 


lionaire bootlegger who is so sure money 
h 


an buy everything he establishes fan 


ally elaborate home, invites hordes 


parties, in effort to win back 


jilted 


3 gay 


society girl who once him In 


f 


disillusioned, he is victim of 


the end 
forces he himself has motion 

film 
tion, and story 
flashback 
the telling, but skilled direc 
A dis 
com 


ment on a way of lif M 


Performances inadequ to give 


intended point and convic 
gets conf itricate 
method of 
tion makes it hold 


jour interest 


couraging but thought-provoking 


* folson Sings Again (Columbia). Wil 
liam Demarest, Ludwig Donath 
Hale, Larry Producer: Sidney 
Buchman 


Barbara 
Parks 
Drama, sequel Jolson 
forth 


during the 


ju 
Story of three 

the popular singer's caree! 
past 20 years, 


which span a period of 


self-imposed idleness personal in 


dulgence, then a ack as result 


revious n hose produc 
nere 

Jolson. but 

film a 


a pleasure for 


iake the 


as enough of 
and good ittract on its 


as good entertainment. While it 


SELECTIVE ABOUT MOVIE FARE? 


OUR REVIEWER HELP ... AND NOTE THE KEY. 


By Jane Lockhart 


does build up a fabulous person out of 


can have 
them In 


M, ¥,¢ 


admits that he 
and 


its subject, it 


personal flaws, shows 


technicolor. 


I Was a Male War Bride (20th Century 
Fox). Cary Grant, Ann Sheridan. Di 
rector: Howard Hawks. Comedy \ 
French office: incidentally, a most 
with 


(with 
American feuds mightily 
the WAC sent to accompany him on mis 
Inexplica 
falls through all at once, and 
How 
, With French quotas 


accent) 


sions in occupied Germany 
bly, that 
they decide to 
to America with he 
filled and all? Well, she brings him in 
under the law t 


“spouses” to 


get married to get 


permitting 
accompany their mates home but not 
till all kinds of slapstick situations have 
everyone as 


ensued, mainly because 


sumes he must be a bride, and perhaps 


a mother, and because red tape persists 
in keeping them apart 
An entirely 


good for 


nonsensical story, but 
Much of the foot 


farce va 


many laughs 
age, being of the “bedroom 


riety, is not for children, or for that 


matter for squeamish adults. One real 
film 


was shot in German towns and country 


M, Y 


asset is the setting—the actually 


side and in “occupation” offices 

Look for the Silver Lining (Warner) 
Ray Haver, Gordon Mac 
Rae, Charlie Vusical 
ensembles, songs from the various 


Bolger, June 


Ruggles Dances, 
and 
successful Broadway 
which Marilyn Miller 
debut at 15 until her 


30's 


productions in 
starred from het 
death in the mid 
Set in frame of events presented as 
facts about the star's life 
Performan mostly 


except for that of 


uninspired 


es are 
jolger, whose dancing 


makes of the lavish 
delightful 


to formula tir In 


Stage 


productions 
entertainment Story is cut 
technicolor 


M, Y 


% Lost Boundaries (Film Classics). Me 
Ferrer, Richard Hylton, Canada Lee 
Beatrice Pearson Producer: Louis de 
Rochemont. Director: Alfred L. Werker 


Drama, shot in documentary fashion in 
s and homes of New England town 
Harlem 
story unearthed by 
for The Reader’ 
white doctor’s family 


the parents have 


street 
relating the 

William L lite 
Digest of a supposedly 


and in 


which learns that 


crossed the racial 


boundary lin n order to acquire a 


prosperous practice ina New Hampshire 


town. The agonies the children suffe1 


as they feel themselves pariahs, the dis- 


tress of the parents for fear their “pass- 


ing” was a mistake, are resolved when 


A homey scene in Top o’ the Morning, 
a comedy with songs by Bing Crosby. 
Miss Lockhart says, “You'll like it.” 


the local rector in a moving appeal from 
his pulpit leads the townspeople to see 
the fundamental 
volved, and they 


religious problem in 
are accepted for them 
selves 

A tremendously convincing film, part- 
ly because of the sincere performances 
and the real-life method of telling, part- 
ly because it treats of a current problem 
which while far universal 
involve the human rela 
tionships and of religious truths. Chiefly, 
s an emotionally moving 
document which could stand on its own 
feet as entertainment. That it forces us 
prejudices and atti- 
added) ex- 


M, Y 


from does 


basic tenets of 


however, it i 


to reexamine out 


tudes toward each other is 


cellence 


%& Madame Bovary (MGM). Van Heflin, 
Jennifer Jones, Louis Jourdan, Christo- 
pher Kent, James Mason. Director: Vin- 
cente Minnelli The 
tragedy of the provincial French house- 


Drama famous 
dreams of the romance and 
beauty she feels ought to have been her 
lot result in ruin and sorrow when she 
strays from the path of virtue and hon- 
esty to try to make them true 
Significance of the story is emphasized 
it in frame of defense by au- 
thor, Flaubert, at court trial on charges 


wife whose 


come 
by setting 


of “corrupting public morals 

An honest filming of the novel, nota 
ble for the manner in which it delves 
into the background of the heroine and 
the social mores of the time to explain 
motivation for het Able direc- 
tion makes for effective visual rendering 
of the story, and atmosphere is vividly 
set forth through details of setting 
tumes, camera angles. Sober social com- 


ment M 


actions 


cos- 


(Film Classic) Keefe 

Forrest, Penn. 
documentary-like 
youns 


Not Wanted 
Brasselle, Sally 
Drama. An 
tracing of the experiences of a 
girl, unhappy with her bickering pa 
who becomes infatuated with a 


Leo 


almost 


ents, 
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worthless night-club musician, leaves 
home to follow him to another city only 
that 
aby only after a worthy young 
her honorable love, 
rough misery, shame, and de- 
ore she regains her balance and 


to be ected, discovers she is to 


s offered 


chance 

Despite possibility of sensationalism, 
film treat the unwed-mother theme 
nd honestly, with particular 
understanding and kind- 

haven hospital” where the 

with love and tolerance to 
rirl’s feet on the path 
true confession” type of story, 


another! 


earnes 


ittention tft tne 


right 


ntelligently and with good 


M, Y 


%& The Quiet One (Film Documents). 
Clarence Cooper, Sadie Stockton Donald 
staff and Wiltwyck 
ymmentary James 
Drama- in ; 

ncooperative little 


boys of 


rhompsor 
Schoo ( Agee. 
with a 
Negro boy 


entary. Starting 
schoo] for problem children 


wants or loves, the film 
his background in a sordid 
trict to family 
lemoralizing surroundings 
sug 
itment by 


show how 


m what he is, then 
derstanding tre 
him 


may not 


nd psychiatrists start 
which may o1 
il life 


with 


amateul film 
tive than many more pol 
ve attempts to look at the 
venile delinquency be 
Negro 


unloved 


e story of 
eglected, 


4 rped, 


one hoy, 
children 
misdirected 
feel 
ally is, not what ha 
like reality 


ilm, but a valuable 


lives 


ISTIC So you you are 
been 
Not an “en- 
docu 
ood, and a moving hope- 


M, Y 


(MGM). Arlene 
Velodrama De- 


young detective of 


Scene Crime 


of the 
ahl, Van Johnson 


pursuit by 


nks may lead to murderers 
rormer 
Trail 


lid characters and haunts, 


chief, slain near 
leads erratically to 


lice squads killing suspects 


of ingenuity in the har- 
the which 
the motivation obscure An 


M, Y 


iv of facets of 


Slattery’s 


Hurricane (20th Century 
la Darnell, Veronica Lake, 
Richard Widmar}! Direc 
le Toth Velodrama As 
life in a small plane to re- 
progress of a hurricane for 
Weather Service, an ex-Army 
heel in 
unsavory past, 
There 
and a 
will be 


in combat but a 
relives his 
retold in flashbacks 
heroi 
future 


climax 
behavior 


for a 


exciting background and the 
suspenseful situations make this 
The flash- 
back technique gets a bit confusing, but 


film to delight action fans 
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the characters are well delineated, and 
there is no effort to gloss over the hero’s 
shortcomings. M, Y 


Sleeping Car to Trieste (British; Two 
Cities). Joan Kent, Albert Lieven, Alan 
Wheatley. Melodrama. A secret diary 
which might cause international war is 
stolen by a pair of agents in Paris, then 
made off with on Trieste-bound train by 
third plotter with ideas of his own. The 
others pursue him up and down the cor- 
ridors, casual travellers get involved, 
there are murders, investigations, and 
what-not before the diary gets safely 
back into police hands again. 

Some good casual characterizations, 
but they get lost in a lot of sound and 
fury signifying nothing, while the dia- 
logue’ is so smothered or so rapid as to 
be almost unintelligible. Those expect 
ing another Night Train from the Brit- 
ish will be disappointed, and shouldn't 
bother with this one M 


% That Midnight Kiss (MGM) Ethel 
Barrymore, Kathryn Grayson, José Itur- 
bi, Mario Lanza Director 
Taureg. Producer: Joseph 
Musical. 
selections set in 


Norman 
Pasternak. 
Generous footage of opera, op 
eratic frame of story 
about talented granddaughter of wealthy 
sponsor of Philadelphia who becomes in 
ex-G. I., whom 
in his capacity as truck 


terested in young tenor, 
she “discovers” 
driver. She finagles 
an audition with the opera 
(Iturbi), have him set for lead in opera 
in which she is to be co-starred. A ro 
mance develops, only to be obscured by 


things to get him 


director 


misunderstandings which propel him 
back to his trucking job But timely 
plot tinkering the way for a 
double success on the operatic stage, a 
happy personal ending 

A very artificial, unlikely, even silly 
story—but you don’t mind that, because 
the singing is so delightful, 
formances so 


pay es 


the per 
and the 


M, ¥,¢ 


spontaneous, 
whole thing so good natured. 


% Top o° the Morning (Paramount) 
Ann Blyth, Hume Cronyn, Bing Crosby, 


Barry Fitzgeraid. Comedy, with casual 


songs by Crosby and others, The Blar- 
ney Stone is stolen, and an insurance 
investigator in disguise turns up from 
New York to find clues to its where- 
abouts in a near-by village. The local 
policeman would like to win fame by 
apprehending the thief, but, being Fitz- 
gerald, he isn’t too quick on the trig- 
ger. Everyone has a good time, and the 
stone is discovered in due time. 

Not much to the story, but it is told 
with charm and humor, and the songs, 
Irish settings and customs, legends set 
forth are pleasant. You'll like it. M, Y, C 


Yes, Sir, That's My Baby (Universal) 
Barbara Brown, Charles Coburn, Gloria 
DeHaven, Donald O'Connor. Comedy, 
in technicolor, with songs and 
casually introduced. All about how the 
stars of small-college football team are 
kept from playing by their wives so 
they can act as baby sitters, and how 
they finally revolt and save the day for 
the elderly coach about to lose his job 

Harold Teen-type humor, very juven 
ile in story and execution. If you like 
Harold and Blondie and other 
comic-strip stars, you may like this ef 
fort; otherwise, you'll probably be 
bored, since it is short on invention and 


M, Y,C 


dances 


such 


genuine humor 
* - 7 

Among other films, these, already re 
viewed, should prove rewarding: 

For Famity: Adventure in Baltimore, 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Down to the Sea in Ships, The 
Dan Patch, The 
Good Old Summertime, It Hap- 
Every Spring, Little Women, 
Story, Sand, So Dear to My 
Heart, The Stratton Story, The Wizard 
of Oz. Yowre My Everything 

For MATURE AUDIENCE: Alias Nick Beal, 
The Barkleys of Broadway, Champion, 
The City across the River, Command 
Decision, Edward, My Son, Hamlet, 
Home of the Brave, Joan of Arc, A Let- 
ter to Three Wives, Monsieur Vincent, 
Mr. Belvedere Goes to College, Mr. Per- 
rin and Mr. Traill, Paisan, Portrait of 
Jenny, Quartet, The Red Shoes, The Set- 
Up, The Window. 


Court, 
Great 
In the 


pe ns 


Green Promise, 


Louisiana 


Film Classics. Inc 


A tense moment in Lost Boundaries, a picture which “forces us to réexamine our prej- 


udices and attitudes toward each other.” 


It’s a “tremendously convincing film.” 
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MOW DOWN A CIVIC 


Some job! agree City Manager A. J]. Mulvihill and 
Publisher Roop as they size up the task of trimming 
their weed-grown City Cemetery. In three weeks Ro- 


tarians made it look like this well-kept plot (right). 


} OU CAN get pretty busy in a town 


of 5,000. You can get so busy, in fact, 


that you're practically bound to neglect 


something or other 
It was that way with the good people 


of De Soto—which is a tidy farm-and 


factory city of 5.121 persons in eastern 


Missouri They got so busy 


making 


shoes, building freight cars, changing 
"1 


diapers, sell 


ng corn and milk, teaching 
algebra, shingling the church, and going 
to sewing circle that they sort of forgot 
one thing—their local cemetery. It was 
fast going back to Nature 
Except where families cropped their 
, 


plots themselves, weeds waist high had 


overrun the lovely wooded hills and 
vales of this ten-ac burying ground on 
the ty tskirts In the older parts 
rank growths of grass, vines, and shrubs 
completely hid the monuments of De 
Soto pioneers whose lines had died out 
in the community 
that people didn’t care. Some 
had been writing to the local 
paper about “this situation” for years 
It was just that, this being a city-owned 
cemetery, eemed “up to the city to 
do something about it and the city, 
strugglin keep out of debt, had no 
funds for cemetery maintenance 
Thing ime t head last Spring, 
however town fathers pro 
posed a tax that would finance park and 
cemeter\ sovereign elec 


Which 


eft thing l wh they'd been, and 


tors of De down! 


to his feet 
Soto Rotary 


“Fel 


Commerce secretary, “it look 
up to us again We trimmed up the 
City Park last Fall—and everybod 
Let’s give the City Ceme 


appreciated it g 
What do you 


tery the same treatment 
say?” 

To a man everybody said, “Yes’ 
so Druggist Harold Loomis, who was 
then Club President, named a three-mar 
Committee, asked the 41 members of the 
Club to report in work clothes at City 
Cemetery the following Tuesday noon 
and announced that the Club’s next reg 
ular meeting and supper would be held 
in the cemetery following the afternoon 
of work 
Lewis Rotarian 


Meanwhile Roop 


newspaper publisher, got busy with his 


Jefferson Republic and told readers 
what was going to happen, inviting them 
to come out and join in the—er, work 
So that when C-Day came the next week 
De Soto saw the 41 Rotarians, some 
Junior Chamber of Commerce men, and 
quite a few other townsfolk as well 
move in on the cemetery with the great 
est collection of tractors, power mowers, 
sickles, rakes, and pruning sheers ever 
amassed in the vicinity 

But one afternoon wasn't enough. On 
two following Tuesdays the I! 
graveyard gang turned out again, clos 
ing each afternoon of honest, perspira 
tional toil with a full-fledged Club meet 
ing in the cemetery shelter hous« May 
be this was the first time in history a 
Rotary Club had ever met in a cemetery 
and naturally there were jokes like, 
“What are you whistling 
Bob? The peakel he evenl 


night I was was genial Ken 


SOME MISSOURI ROTARIANS 


PROBLEM. 


lor, of England and Cevlon, a Past Dis- 
trict Governor “It was my most un- 
usual Rotary experience,” he said after 
ward, “and I must say that here was one 
occasion when a large part of my au- 
dience did not sit up and take notice.” 
At any rate City Cemetery became 
again a place of beauty and peace. But 
that wasn't the end of it. The man who 
headed the Club’s three-man Cemetery 
Committee was Donnell B. Dietvich, who 
happens also to be a member of De 
Soto's city council. “Look,” he said to 
that body at a recent meeting, as he 
placed a handful of personal checks on 
the table, 


has started, people want to help.” 


“seeing what the Rotary Club 
Then 
he went on to propose formation of a 
cemetery board, but asked time in which 
to talk it over with various civic groups 
Out of all this has come a citizens com- 
mittee which is working out a plan of 
permanent cemetery maintenance—and 
prospects are that the city government 
will find a way to underwrite it 

Around the world Rotary Clubs have 
planted trees, built parks, and paved 


plazas, and a few 


like Ralls, Texas, and 
Graham, Texas, and Camdenton, Mis- 
souri—have worked on cemetery beauti 
fication. But De Soto Rotarians weren't 
out to set any records. They were just 
out to do a job 
that needed doing 
—and they 
n I 
they were asking, 
Now, what's 
next?” 
Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Dripping wet from honest toil Rotarian H. H. (“Shorty”) While C. L. Tyner mows the borders of a cemetery lane, 
Holmes, a farmer, pauses in his raking to let Rotarian Hard- Rotarians Walter Finnica!, a road commissioner, and S. C. 
wareman A, M. Gilmore roar past with his power mower. Cross, a city councilman, take time to catch their breaths. 


What brought De Soto Rotarians out to do this grooming were Featured speaker at one of the three regular Club meetings 
talks by such members as D. B. Dietrich, a city council- held in the cemetery shelter house is Dan McKinley, naturalist 
man, at a regular meeting of the Club early last Spring. at near-by Washington State Park. His subject: State flora. 


Photos above left) Dawson all_others) Carriker 


The De Soto Rotary Club clean-up gang—or nearly all of it Huge picnic suppers in the cemetery reward the toilers. 
as it took time to pose for photographers at the close of its Serving them: Insuranceman C. ]. Cook, Osteopath C. E 
cemetery campaign. The next item on the agenda was food! Owen, Postmaster Walker Ames, and Contractor Ray Curtis. 
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PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


@ Nylon Wigs. Wig and doll manufac- 
turers have long looked for a make- 
believe hair that make-believe mothers 
could shampoo, comb, and set as often 
Fibers 
were too fine or top short or became 
brittle and did not look like hair. They 
also matted when washed and fell out 
when combed. Now nylon has come to 
the rescue. It will not become brittle. 
Water, soap, or detergents will not 
harm it. It looks like real hair—in fact, 
it is more like hair than hair itself. It 
will not mat when wet and will not fall 
out when combed. 


as their big sisters do theirs. 


@ V-Belt Clutch, A new device permits 
the motor to start freely and when the 
rotating speed reaches a certain prede- 
termined figure, centrifugal force acts 
against a slide a 
moving flange to a fixed one gripping 
the V-belt. The clutch permits the mo- 
tor or engine to which it is mounted to 
start freely and come up to the desired 
speed before the clutch takes hold. It is 
in ratings up to three horse- 


spring pre ssure to 


available 
power 


@ Ladder Step. A new ladder step, made 
of 12-gauge steel, hooks over the rung of 
the ladder and provides a step on which 
one can stand for long periods without 
getting foot and leg fatigue. The step 
can be moved from one rung to the next 
easily since it is not fastened but sim- 
ply hooks over the rung. The step pro- 
vided is 6 inches wide, with rib sections 
to prevent slipping and add safety. If 
desired, a second step can be used as a 


tool shelf. 


@ Fisherman’s Bait. A newly intro- 
duced worm bait—a powder which is 
mixed with water and sprinkled on 
the ground—is claimed to bring 
worms to the surface in two or three 
minutes. Of course, if there are no 
worms in the soil, none will come up. 
However, it is generally easy to lo- 
cate a spot where there are worms, 
and this powder should -ertainly be 
a boon for fishermen. 


@ Snap-Cap Vial. Many druggists are 
now using a clear gli ial that has a 
snap cap made of plastic that may be 
taken off and used as many as a thou 
sand times. Made of clear polythene, 
the cap is ideal for all water-attracting 
products. Strong a z] it is hard 


to break. 


igh-temper- 
oduced which 
can be empered very 
much as It is said 
to be ex ely 1 d chemical 


action, ¢ 


@ Tempered Plastic. - 
is beins 


ature plastic is 


li strong 
and hare ut brittle, suitable for 
use in temperatu Fahrenheit, 
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a good insulator for electricity and heat, 
sheds water readily, and is not wetted 
by water or humid atmosphere. Thus 
it will avoid electrical short circuits due 
to water film condensation. It has high 
weather-resistance properties as well. 


@ Whiter Washes. A “light reflecting” 
chemical is now supplied in capsules 
which are added to rinse water in place 
of bluing. (The function of bluing is to 
substitute one color for another—a blu- 
ish tint to mask a yellowish discolora- 
tion.) This reflectance dye 
makes white cloth appear up to 10 pet 
cent whiter, and colors and shades ap 
pear much brighter than new. It re 
stores life and brilliance to clothes 
which have been dulled by long use and 
repeated washings. It is nontoxic, non 
irritating to the skin, and wholly harm- 
less to the most delicate fabrics. One 
capsule will color-condition 100 pounds 
of dry clothes—equivalent to 80 double 


colorless 


sheets. 


@ Help to Home Sewers. A new 
rayon bias seam binding which is 
more easily and neatly applied than 
any other and does away with the 
puckering and wrinkling will be en- 
thusiastically received by home-sew- 
ing folks. This binding required a 
new fabric and compounds not previ- 
ously used, as well as a new technique 
in manufacturing. 


@ Melamine Tanning. Working with the 
melamines we have long used to give 
wet strength to paper, we find they 
possess an advantage over chrome as a 
tanning agent. The melamine comes in 
a dry powder form, is perfectly stable 
in storage, and goes into solution easily, 
The melamine resin solutions are color 


Smashing atoms is hot work for cyclotrons. 


less, of course, and the leathers tanned 
with it are not stained or colored. The 
leathers are highly resistant to heat and 
oxidation and also appear to show im- 
proved fullness, texture, and wearing 
qualities. 


@ Air-Sterilizing Bomb. A small metal 
bomb which is filled with liquefied 
freon gas (89 percent) and triethy- 
lene glycol (11 percent) releases the 
triethylene glycol vapor at a touch. 
Spraying this vapor into a room 
12 x 12 x 9 for ten seconds is suf- 
ficient to reduce the bacterial count 
in the air from 80 to 90 percent. It 
is odorless and harmless to human 
beings, and has no injurious effects 
on h hold equi nt or textiles, 





P 


@ Plastic-Coated Gloves. These 
come in four styles and will not crack 
or peel. Immersion in oil does not cause 
them to slip. They are excellent for 
working in water, oil, or solvent, and 
also for handling acids and caustics. 
They are long wearing and highly chem- 
ically inert. They are large-size, first- 
quality cotton gloves made to United 
States Government 
tions for 10-ounce working gloves, and 
coated, 


glov es 


standard specifica- 


@ Vanishing Threads. To weave fabrics 
with missing threads has always been 
more or less of a problem, whether for 
open-weave textiles, such as filter cloths, 
or, especially, for textiles with the deco- 
rative open work forming part of the 
pattern. This is now being done by the 
use of threads either of sodium alginate 
made from seaweed, as in England, or 
of the metal salts of carboxy-methy]l- 
cellulose, as in the U.S.A. These soluble 
threads are placed in the pattern where 
absence of threads is desired in the fin- 
ished product. After weaving, the tex- 
tile is washed in alkaline water, and 
the alginate or CMC threads completely 
dissolve and disappear. 
* * ” 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


To keep this 400-million electron voit 


cyclotron cool—it’s at Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh, Pa..—900 gallons of special 


oil will surge through its two 90-ton coils. 
donated the oil which these men are hoisting into the machine. 
That is not known, but it will be radioactive and therefore dangerous. 


changing? 


An American oil firm developed and 
Will the oil need 
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St. Pancras Liked In 1938 the 


Idea—Now Look! Club of S1 
LONDON, ENGLAND, in- 


work of a MANCHESTER, ENG 
called the Wireless 
Society, decided 


to the creation of a 


ganization 
ridden Poor 
pport 

ip in Lonpon, The Club rec- 
the idea to the Community 
District 13 and 
discussion, the 
ndon Providing 
Bedridden was formed. 

II caused a delay 
Society's 


mittee of 
and 
Society for 


ition 


six-yeal 
work, but soon 


life 


the only organization of its 


the project came to 
Britain, it ha in inde- 
s, though still actively sup- 
iny Rotarians and with six 
Rotary International 
tain and Ireland on its coun- 
To date it has pro 


io sets to the bedri 


ves of 


rement 


iden. 


Commit- 
Rotary 
JOHANNES- 


Got an Artist in The Service 

Your Club? Look! of of 
Club « 

AFRICA, 


it orphanages, ho 


oF SouTH provides 
pitals, 
aces where hows are 
an activity that requires 
one JOHANNESBURG Rotarian 

o problem An artist, he of 
etch his fellow members if 
contribute to the Commit- 
Result: £62 was raised. Then 
were collected in an at- 
the sale of which is ex- 
Such in- 
Ser- 


ing another £100 
raising 


» to put on 


enabled the 


324 shows dur- 


More than a few Ro- 
tari here and 
there will remembe1 
ful hand-carved 

presented to the 
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BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD. 


Club of MANILA, THE PuiILipprInes, in 1940 
by Mrs. Charlotte Heilbronn, of San 
Francisco, Calif., as a memorial to her 
late husband, a former MAniLa Rotarian. 
The rostrum was completely destroyed 
in the Battle of Mania in 1945 and the 
bell badly burned and damaged by shell 
fire. Today, however, MaAniLa Rotarians 
are called to order by that same bell 
mounted on a new memorial rostrum 
which is an exact reproduction of the 
original. The new rostrum, donated for 
the second time by Mrs. Heilbronn, was 
presented to the MANILA Club on the oc- 
casion of its 30th anniversary 


Rotarians of CastTro- 
VILLE, CALIF., have 
been so successful in 
aiding needy persons during the holi- 
days that they now organizing to 
operate on a year-round They 
maintain a milk fund for needy young- 
sters through the school year, support 
an active Boy Scout program, and re- 
cently arranged for emergency care for 
a youngster living in a near-by commu 
nity who was going blind. 


Aid the Needy 
Year Around 


are 


basis. 


Boys and girls of the 

vear at the 
high school 
were recently entertained by Rotarians 
of TAUMARUNUI, NEW ZEALAND, as part of 
a youth-activities program. At a Ro- 
tary tea they learned something about 
the principles of Rotary and later en- 
joyed a movie with their hosts. 


Taumarunui Fétes 
High-School Pupils 


senior 


local 


the Kittitas Val- 


the State of 


Ellensburg Opens To 
Doors for ‘D.P.’s’ ley in 

Washington, the Ro- 
tary Club of ELLeNssurG is bringing dis- 
placed persons from Europe who will 
be given every opportunity to create for 


themselves a 
community. 


permanent place in the 
During 1949, it was an- 


| 
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In case you can’t 
read the above 
newspaper clip- 
ping, the photo 
at the left shows 
Seoul, Korea, 
Rotarians in an 
informal setting 
at their inaugu- 
ral meeting in 
the garden of the 
Chosun Hotel. 


What's in the big kettle? Kentucky 
burgoo—an appetizer being served din- 
ner guests at the ladies’ night of the 
Rotary Club of St. Matthews, Ky. Is it 


good? Look at those expressions. 


When Oskaloosa, lowa, Rotarians do- 

nate new street signs to their city, they 

not only make them, but also put them 

up. More than 270 hours of work were 

spent by members on this project. 
nounced, the Club hopes to secure 
homes for 15 D. P.’s brought to ELLENs- 
BURG under its auspices. In outlining the 
program, the Committee Chairman 
said: “The Rotary Club is not interested 
in bringing displaced persons here only 
as hired men and women, but as indi- 
viduals who will be given an opportu- 
nity to fit into the community and to be- 
come American citizens.” 


Rotarians of KeNnepy, 
Tex., recently held 
their 18th consecu- 
tive 100 percent meeting, and began to 
wonder how their figure compared with 
that of other Rotary Clubs of compar- 
able size. One fact they uncovered was: 
All the meetings of the Rotary Club of 
Wiunnssoro, TEX., during 1948-49 were 
100 percenters! As things stand now, 
that’s probably the record. 


Kenedy Clicks! 
Winnsboro Wins! 


horse 


Could Solomon At the show 


Do Better? recently held by the 
Rotary Club of 


GEORGETOWN, Ky., the judges found 
themselves in a tough spot. The event 
for children’s horses was on and the 
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Photo: Little 


Shaking hands in the center of this 
Rotary group in Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 
are the Club President and local Mayor, 
E. A. Bourque, and the chief Scout ex- 
ecutive at the Canadian Scout Jamboree. 


Here is one reason—or is it three? 
for the enthusiasm of Aruba Rotar- 
ians in the Netherlands West Indies 
for their beautiful Palm Beach. It’s a 
huge hollowed-out monolith (see item). 
were leading their 
ring. All the 
itiful and 
young owners walked 


youngsters prize 
anl- 


well 


equl i sund the 
mals we jually bea 
trained the 
judges looked 
they ar- 


proudly with them. The 
Finally 
decision 


and they pondered 


rived a only 
Each entry in th ing was awarded a 


blue 


possible: 


began as a de 
meeting of 
Rotary 


the high 


There's Action 
on Youth Front bate at a 


local 


school al college in CAMROSE, 
ALTA., 
a-month , With « nal 
the e! f th ar for the win- 
event 
audience in the 


pecome a once- 


contest at 


ner’s phy Th re it final 
was hel 

aitorium The _ sec- 
tary Ball held by the 
Club proved highly 


high-sct 
ond 
CAIRNS TRALIA, 


successful, and the proceeds are to be 
used for the development of the youth 
center and the children’s playground 
sponsored by Cairns Rotarians 

Cub Scout work holds an important 
place in the activities of Storm LakgE, 
Iowa, Rotarians, who sponsor an ever- 
growing organization of 98 Cub Scouts. 
At meetings of the “pack,” the Club fur- 
nishes food and prizes—in addition to 
giving general financial backing. 

Under the auspices of the Rotary 
Club of St. Pau, Minn., the third an- 
nual Young Men's Conference recently 
brought to St. Pau, many keen-minded 
youths who were selected by Rotary 
Clubs throughout the 173d District. It 
was a four-day affair and included in- 
dustrial tours, vocational-counselling 
interviews, a visit to the State Capitol, 
dinners, and good fellowship. 


Rotarians are fre- 
quently called upon 
to prove that they 
“have a heart.” Perhaps no example is 
more to the point than the project 
launched recently in the Rotary Club of 
HOLLISTER, CALIF Following a discus- 
sion at a Club meeting of the problems 
of heart the county physi- 
cian, an association was formed to raise 
funds locally for and 
tion in diseases of the heart. 


Rotarians Have 
a Heart Interest 


disease by 


research educa- 


What's in a name? 
Much, say Rotarians 
of Hitt Cry, in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. They have 
led in a movement, joined by the South 
Dakota Rotary Clubs of Srurcis and 
Rapip Ciry, to further the use of the ex- 
pression “The Shrine of Democracy” 
when referring to the granite mountain 
carved with the likenesses of 


‘It's a Shrine’ 
Hillsmen Urge 


face 


‘ Health, * i —— 
aa 


Want to simplify your Committee-as- 
signment problem? This might help: 
Arrange a photo roster alphabetically, 
select your appointees from the ros- 
ter, moving their photos to the proper 
group. It’s an idea that works for the 
Rotary Club of Charlotte, N. C. 


Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt near their city. 
They deplore merely “Mount Rush- 
more”’—the sculptured peak. The late 
Gutzon Borglum ance told readers of 
THE Rorarian (May, 1938) of his monu- 
mental carving, which was completed 
by his son, Lincoln, a former member 
of the Rotary Club of Rapip Cry. 


Aruba a Riva! The Island of Aruba, 


to Copacabana? in the Netherlands 
West Indies, is best 


known to travellers because of its re- 
fineries for oil from near-by Venezuela 
But the Rotary Club of Aruba believes 
something has been overlooked—and 
too long. It’s the Arubian Palm Beach 
(see cut), Which Rotarian Ernst Bartels 
“is worthy competition for Rio's 
Copacabana.” Rotarians are back of a 
project to develop the island’s touristic 
resources and recently listened to Jan 
Wils, “Holland’s top architect,” tell of 
plans for an extensive hotel-casing de- 
velopment to be completed late in 1950 


says 


When you win a 
prize announced as 
being two country 
hams, you expect to carry home an in 
animate commodity wrapped in cello- 
phane. Not if the Di_wortsa Rotary 
Club of CHar.Lorte, N. C., has anything 
to do with it, however. At the Club's 
recent picnic, the attendance prize was 
so announced, but the winner was 
handed a squealing pig, all fancied up 
with painted toenails and ribbon bows 


Surprise Prize: 
Ham-on-the-Hoof 


Doctor, Lawyer, or Seeking the right an- 
Perhaps Teacher? ‘Wer to the question, 
“What kind of work 
shall I do?” has long been one of youth's 
major problems, and many Rotary Clubs 
have helped in finding an answer. One 
of these is the Rotary Club of Martinez, 
Cait. To help boys and girls of their 
community choose their life work, Mar 
TINEZ Rotarians, in codperation with 
local high-school officials, have organ 
ized a vocational-counselling program 
It consists of regular career conferences 
throughout the school year between su 


“Thanks,” says the San Francisco Boys 
Club president to Ernest Ingold, 1948- 
49 President of the local Rotary Club, 
which helped open boys’ new branch. 
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cessful business and professional men 
and students with special occupational 
interests. To date a wide range of in- 
terests has been discussed, including 
pharmacy, teaching, merchandising, and 
engineering. In commenting on the 
MARTINEZ program, an official of the Cali- 
1 State Department of Education 
“.. it was the best vocational 

m of that nature conducted in 
school, and I intend to study 

lly with the view to develop 

in all high schools of the 


‘This ls Our The meeting place 


Rotary Club...” of the Rotary Club 
of FAWNSKIN (BEAR 


vy), CaLir., could not be mistaken 
hing else, nor could its purpose 
unknown to any stranger who 
wander in alone. For on a side 
ere is an imposing picture dis 
at leaves no doubt concerning 
ym’s use. On either side of a 
painting of Paul P. Harris, Ro- 
Founder, are flag-bordered pi 
of Rotary’s international Presi- 
Percy Hodgson, and Frank V 
Governor of District 162 Be 
Paul Harris’ picture is this in 
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Orland Fills n lenn County, 


Train with Food ‘alif., ampaign to 
raise f s and food 


countries 

urch groups, 

IRLAND Was 

mmediately 

support o the program, 
t d chairman 
representing 

and farm 

Its totalled 

five railroad 

milk and 

i The 
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ovember har 


Alameda Takesto Rotarians of Aua- 
Air for Talk MEDA, CALIF., believe 


oper setting 

For example, if the sub- 
re likely to 

At a re- 

peaker's topic 

1949.” And 

part of the 

In a 40-pas- 

iiles an hour 


hile aloft 


Viewing Soldiers Monument in Concord, Mass., are high-school students of Newton, 
Mass., and Wyandotte, Mich., who visited historic points in New England on a trip 
sponsored by the Newton Rotary Club. Later the Newton students went to Wyandotte. 


Pakistan actresses attend a film-studio meeting of the Lahore Rotary Club to hear an 
address on the film industry, At the left is the 1948-49 Club President, S. P. Singha. 


Pry 


o 


a 


As part of the Manistee, Mich., “I Live in a Democracy” week, students from five high 
schools visited a local salt company to view firsthand the role that industry plays 
in the United States. Local Rotary Club members helped to make the week a success. 


When Rotarians of Hermanus, Cape Province, South Africa, entertained the New Zea- 
land rugby team, this picture was taken. Which are the players? They've all husky! 
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This ceremony by the Rotary Club of Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pa., honors Rotary’s 
Founder, Paul Harris. With paper in hand is Past International Director Ralph Dunne. 


Cloetingh & De 


Stanley Krzeszewski, President, and A. G. Rumpf, Committee Chairman, inspect the 
crippled-children playhouse built by the South Bend, Ind., Rotary Club (see item). 


There may be a slalom champion here! Sponsored by the Rotary Club of Presque Isle, 
Me., this skiing school had three professional instructors and held regular classes. 


These Scouts travelled from Ohio to Bracebridge, Ont., Canada, where they were week- 
long guests at the local Rotary Club’s camp. High light of the week was this cruise. 
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and, after landing, their meeting was 
continued in a more accustomed setting. 


Nine More Clubs T° nine more Rotary 
Reach 25 Years Clubs the month of 

November completes 
25 years of membership in Rotary In- 
ternational. Congratulations to them! 
They are Ensley, Ala.; Bentonville, 
Ark.; Robinson, Ill.; Clarion, Iowa; 
Memphis, Tex.; Falmouth, Ky.; St 
Charles, Mo.; Torrance, Calif.; Clinton 
ville, Wis. 


Walla Wallans The Rotary Club of 
Plant Trees WALLA WALLA, WASH., 

is looking to the fu- 
ture, and is planting trees to beautif: 
and landscape the golf course of the lo 
cal Veterans Memorial Park Among 
the some 500 trees already set out are a 
Sequoia donated by a 91-year-old hon 
orary member and a blue spruce given 
by one member in honor of his 100-year- 
old uncle, a former national commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


This Boone Traps You'd think that ty- 
Tie in Softball ing for the city soft- 
ball championship 
would be enough for one organization 
But not so with the Rotary Club of 
Boone, Iowa. Its team tied the local 
YMCA for the title on the diamond— 
and its golf team is winning most of its 
matches with near-by Rotary Clubs 


Puyallup Starts Less than ten months 
Of ata Gallop after receiving its 

charter, the Rotary 
Club of PuyALLup, WasH., completed its 
first major Community Service project. 
It donated an acre of land to the State 
National Guard. The guardsmen made 
good use of the gift by building their 
first headquarters on the grounds 


Add 19 Clubs Congratulations to 19 
to the Roster new Rotary Clubs, in- 

cluding eight which 
have been readmitted! They are (with 
sponsors in parentheses) Imabari, Japan 
(readmitted); Nishinomiya, Japan (re- 
admitted); Kochi, Japan (readmitted); 
Tokushima, Japan (readmitted); Puta- 
ruru (Matamata), New Zealand; Hiro- 
shima, Japan (readmitted); Okayama, 
Japan (readmitted); House (Tucum- 
cari), N. Mex.; Hornsby (Chatswood), 
Australia; Grangemouth, Scotland; And- 
over, England; Ostersund (Sundsvall), 
Sweden; Séder (Stockholm), Sweden; 
Quilon (Nagercoil), India; Boa Vista 
(Manaus), Brazil; Siracusa, Italy; Hako- 
date, Japan (readmitted); Otaru, Japan 
(readmitted); Palmeira dos Indios (Ma- 
ceid), Brazil. 


To Make Their Nine miles from 
Hearts Lighter SoutH Benp, INp., is 

a 30-acre camp for 
crippled children operated by an organ- 
ization of the State. It needed a play- 
house—and that’s where Sourn BEnp 
Rotarians enter the picture. They built 
one (see cut) with materials and labor 
donated by members in the building 
trades. When presented, it was equipped 
with games and toys. 
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Axcuors AWEIGH! Members of 
the Wallaceburg, Ont., Canada, Rotary 
Club were a bit surprised when Ro- 
rARIAN GEORGE ARNOLD headed for a river 
ather than a local parking lot 

a recent meeting Curious 
discovered _ that ROTARIAN 

1d anew way of riding to meet- 


motorboat. 


New Champion? Emporia, Pa., Ro- 


ive taken up the challenge of 
Garrett, President of the Ro 
b of Sumner, Wash., who be- 
it he is the olde Rotary Club 
in the world He’s 80 (see 

idings, THE ROTARIAN for Sep- 

The Emporia Rotary Club 

se vital statistics on its Presi- 

Grorce Merzcer, Jt He is 85 

s an opton et t, and oper 

elry store which he has owned 
History. Pasadena, Calif Rotarians 
n given copies of their Club's 

om 1919 to 1949 By-lined” by 
AMAJOR, a Past President, 
booklet traces the life of the 
preorganization days down 
ent witha C nbership 
e work was ! he direc 
Historian Con tt w host 


vas FLoyp 


On Mission. RO! ( ; ERSINDO 
Club of 
signed 
« aus- 
tions of 
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Joun H. 

] pris nd p f ellow Ro- 
a “Ro 

from a 

RotTal N t report on 

delinquene ! the suc 

Rotarian 
counsel- 
other ac- 
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ie man 
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But 

not 

f 

vnen 
smile. 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


lumbians were reminded of the time 
some years ago when “Bos” HILL asked 
local police to warn his daughter Mary 
JANE about fast driving. The officer who 
obliged, halting Miss Hitt on a Colum 
bia street, wound up by contributing $5 
toward her successful race as high- 
school football queen. The futility of 
ticketing the HILLs ought to be clear to 
the law by now, people think. 


Check. B. H. Davis has been Secre 
tary and Treasurer of the Marfa, Tex., 
totary Club for a quarter of a century, 
and during that time there has been no 
trouble about members keeping up to 
date in payment of dues. At the first 
meeting of the month he gives each 
member a check, completely made out 
for that month's dues, and all the mem- 
ber need do is add his signature. It is 
a unique method which other guardians 
of Club treasuries may be interested to 
note 


Reunion. People around the world 
still talk of the good times they had in 
big and little reunions during Rotary’s 
1949 Convention in New York City. One 
just brought to the note of your Scribe 
was a party held at a restaurant by 
members of a group who a year earlier 
had flown down the West Coast of 
South America, across the Andes, and 
up the East Coast to the 1948 Rotary 
Convention in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
The reunion dinner included Dr. anp 
Mrs. Greorce S. Barser, of Lawton, Okla.; 
ROTARIAN AND Mrs, WiILLiAM E. GILBert, 
together with their son and daughter, of 
West Chester, Pa.; RoTariaAn AND Mrs. 
STANLEY JAMES, of San Jose, Calif.; Ro- 
TARIAN AND Mrs. N. HARLAN SLACK and 
their daughter Mary Vircinia, of West 
Chester, Pa.; RoTARIAN AND Mrs. Howarp 
Gopwin and their daughter ELotse, of 
Clayton, Mo.; and RoTarRian AND Mrs. 
ALAN S. Dana, of Seymour, Conn 


Named for It. JULIAN M. BAMBERGER, 
a Salt Lake City, Utah, Rotarian, has 
the unique classification of “electric rail- 
ways—interurban,” being general man 
ager of a line running from Salt Lake 
City to Ogden. His road, the Bamberger 
Electric Railway, was named for his 
father, and is said to be the only rail- 
road in the United States without a 
“geographical” title 

Auld Lang Syne. Following Ameri 
ca’s war with Spain, 
Criver came home to the United States 
loaded down with mementoes of The 
Philippines and the Fat \ San 
Francisco, Calif., importer of French 


1S-vyear-old FLoyp 


perfume named Pav! ‘ aided him 
in shipping the coll on East to 
Criper’s home, but refused to accept re- 
muneration for his services. This year, 
more than 50 years later, ROoTARIAN 


yy 


Ernest Haycox, noted author and 
President of the Portland, Oreg., Ro- 
tary Club, is present to award Oregon 
City’s Rotary medal for heroism to 
Richard Gay, 15-year-old Boy Scout, 
who plunged into the Clackamas River 
to save another boy from drowning. 


Remember Doris Hillenbrand? She was 
pictured in The Rotarian (Dec., 1948) 
as a German girl who helped John Park 
(center), of Raleigh, N. C., start a 
books-for-Europe drive. Here (left) is 
Doris now—in the U.S.A. on a scholar- 
ship provided her and her friend Ute 
Reinsch by Rotarian Park's newspaper. 


Photo: Quitman 


District Governor A. D. Hackim (left) 
and Louis Mittelman, President of the 
Martinez, Calif., Rotary Club, appear 
a little bewildered during a lessen in 
warps and wefts given after a recent 
Club Assembly by Mrs. T. O. Edwards, 
Jr., wife of a Past President of the Club. 
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“CARTWRIGHT - THERE MUST 
BE A MORE EF FIC/ENT 
WAY OF COMMUNICATIONS” 
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Present day business require- 
ments make it imperative that you 
talk instantly... give orders. . get 
action and results with FLEXIFONE 
Intercom! 

You don't have to wait for 


operators ...or waste valu- 

able time with dials or buzzers. All 

you have to do is point your finger 

and talk with FLEXIFONE. 
Modern, functionally designed 

units to meet every requirement. Two 


station systems as low as $39.05. 
oPERADIo 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


FREE Pin to Your Letterhead 





OPERADIO MFG, CO. 
Ccgt. R-1149, St. Cheries, Ill. 


Please send me free literature as checked: 
(0 FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. 
(CD Central Sound Control Systems. 
( Moke oppointment to discuss our needs. 


Nome 


Address__ 








City. 


em 
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Criver and his wife left their Seward, 
Nebr., home for a visit to San Fran- 
cisco. While attending a Rotary meet- 
ing there, Rorarian Criper asked a table 
partner, “Did you ever hear of an im- 
porter named Paut Recier?” The new 
friend replied, “Why, certainly. He's 
sitting right over there!” RorTarian 
Recier, now 89, remembered the inci- 
dent and was deeply touched by this 
sequel to it. He is a charter member of 
the San Francisco Rotary Club. 


Colorado Magnet. For a number of 
years Rotarians have been flocking to 
Gunnison, Colo., for a Summer fish fry 
and a speech by Jerr H. WILLIAMs, Past 
Rotary International Director from 
Chickasha, Okla. This year Rotarians 
were there from five States. The photo 
shows, left to right, Past District Gov- 
ERNOR Roy A. Davis, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Past Directror or Rotary INTERNA 
TIONAL D. D. Monroe, of Clayton, N. 
Mex.; Past District Governors G. LEWIs 
MiLter, Of Gunnison, and Bert Scri- 
BENER, Of Pueblo, Colo.; and Jerr H. WIL- 
LIAMS himself (see cut). 


Cabinet Members. Four Rotarians 
have been named to the Cabinet of the 
President of Bolivia. They are ALBERTO 
Sart! PELAEZ, 1948-49 President of the 
Rotary Club of Oruro, Minister of Na- 
tional Economy; Acustin BENAVIDEs, Sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Sucre, Min 
ister of Health; Vicente Leyton, of La 
Paz, Minister of Finance; and GILFREepo 
Cortts Canpia, of Trinidad, Minister of 
Agriculture. 


Rotapoem. I. M. Levinson, of Rome, 
Ga., edits his Rotary Club’s publication, 
The Windmill. Each week he adds spice 
to its pages with a touch of poetry— 
such as the following 

A LITTLE RHYMINDER 

Its password is a big hello, 

Its grip a warm handshake; 

It has no hoods nor masks nor robes, 

No solemn oaths to take 


For Rotary means fellowship 
Embracing every land 
Where men still meet in freedom 


To lend a helping hand 


WILLIAM J. Srecer, Presi 
Club of Montclair, 
was two places at once recently 


Double. 
dent of the Rotary 
i Ps 
Scheduled to give his Club a report on 
Rotary’s New York Convention, he 


Charles W. Owens (left) was President 
of the Toledo, Ohio, Rotary Club 20 
years ago when Ray Loftus was made 
Club Secretary. Here he gives Secretary 
Loftus a pin recognizing two decades of 
service with 100 percent attendance. 


found that business was going to take 
him to Chicago. Electronics to the res- 
cue!—he put his talk on a wire re- 
corder and while he was in the Midwest 
transacting business everything ran 
smoothly in his Club under the guiding 
hand of ProGRAM CHAIRMAN CHARLES 
Bourcin. The method has its advan- 
tages, PRESIDENT SIEGER Nobody 
can talk back to a wire recorder. 


says. 


Poet. When Rotarian R. B. Linzey, 
of Chilliwack, B. C., Canada, tried to 
tell what Rotary meant to him, he 
found himself on a flight of poetic 
fancy. But, plain or fancy, there’s a 
good thought in this quatrain: 

The man who lives unto himself alone, 
Will find in Rotary a meatless bone 
But he who seeks out friendship’s give and 


take 


in metaphor shall feed on sirloin steak! 


Rotarian Honors. J. RayMonp Tir- 
FANY, Of Hoboken, N. J., a Past First 
Vice-President of Rotary International, 
received an LL.D. degree from Tuscu- 
lum College, in Greeneville, Tenn. 
Proressor M. S. THacker, of Bangalore, 
India, has been elected a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and made a permanent member 
of the International Conference on 


Fish or Jeff? It's an unsettled question 
which it is that draws the large crowds 
to the annual inter-Club meeting in 
Gunnison, Colo. Perhaps the honors 
should be going to both. (See item.) 


high-tension Paris, France. 
GEORGE M. Reeves, of Vinita, Okla., has 
been elected to the presidency of the 
Oklahoma Bankers Association. 
ANDRE Pons, of Mazamet, France, Past 
Governor of the 69th (formerly 47th) 
District, has been made an Officer of the 


systems at 


Legion of Honor. 

Epwarp L. Leanuy, of Bristol, R. I., has 
been appointed to the U. S. Senate by 
the Governor of his State. 

Dr. JoHN Corry, Barnesville, Ga., Ro- 
tarian, was honored with an award cer 
tificate from the Medical Association of 
Georgia in recognition of a half century 
of medical service. . . . Dr. JoHN SHEA- 
HAN, of the St. Catherines, Ont., Canada, 

totary Club, has been elected to the 
presidency of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Ontario. 

CLINTON OpbELL, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Rotarian, has been elected president of 
the Zeta Psi Fraternity of North Amer- 
i He is the head of a three-genera- 

family, all members of Zeta Psi. 
During a recent visit to England, 
Dr. ArTHUR Woo, of the Hong Kong 
Rotary Club, was admitted to the fel- 
the Royal College of 
Center College, Danville, 


lowship of Sur- 


geons. 
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Photo: Benton and Bowles 





Maybe when you saw this picture in magazine “ads” for Maxwell House coffee, you | 

thought it was an imagined painting. The fact is the artist used real people as models 
these men being members of the orchestra of the Rotary Club of Westport, Conn.! 

Left to right are Terry Rogers, James DeMaria, John Ohanian, and Herbert Baldwin. 
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Electronics also 
GOVERNOR CRANE 
the previ- 
recording 


his bedroom window. 
took a hand when 
opened the annuai Assembly 
by means of 


ous day a tape 


Dawn Tree, W. OrMIsTON Roy, a Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada, Rotarian, has de- 
signed a monument to the memory of 
the late Ernest H. WiLson, possibly the 
world’s most outstanding plant hunter, 
scoveries are today found in al 
At the recent 
the monume! ROTARIAN Roy, 
dd plant a 


whose di 
most every garden dedi- 
cation of 
a landscape ‘architect 
rare Chinese “Dawn 
of the famed horticulturist 


he Ipe 


Tree” on the grave 


1 States 
ation thods, 
Brazil were 


lanta, Ga., at 


Visitors. While in the Unite 
to study rural-electrific 
five young engineers from 
recently entertained in At 
a Southern barbecue supper provided 
by the Planters’ Electric Membership 
Corporation, of which Rotarian WALTER 
Harrison, of Atlanta, and 
Porter W. CARSWELL, of Waynesboro, a 
Past Director of International, 
is vice-president. 


me 


is president 


totary 


Limericks, WILLIAM D. DICKEY, 
Secretary of the Brentw Calif., Club, 
has a way witha rhyme. He used more 
than 20 limericks in introducing the 
Directors and charter members at his 
Club's charter-night banquet. This 
sample—and all in course—in 
troduced a member with 
“Renting 


ood, 


fun, of 
the classifica 


tion Proprietary” 


Andy's a cu 
ind, belie: 


He throws out 
( ent 


Namesake, Ricuarp (“Dicky’’) 
per Crone, President of the 
of Shanghai, China, has had the 
tion of having : igar 
after him. When he was inst 
Club’s leader for 1949-50, a 
“Dicky” cigars wa hand 
signed by all present. 
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Keep Prospects Reminded 


with New Low Cost 
eo 


TRADE & MARK 


BETTER PEN 


A GREAT PEN 
By the Makers of “Autopoint” 
BETTER PENCILS 


Give this beautifully bal- 
anced, luxurious looking 
“Autopoint” BETTER PEN 
as a business gift. Carrying 
your name, slogan or trade- 
mark, it will step up your 
sales, build lasting goo 
will. Every user will ap- 
preciate its plus features: 
> oO better —_ dpe pen precision 
to fa- 





mous “Avtopoint™ pencils. 
@ glides ink on dry. Gives a new 
experience in smooth, effortless, 
nae writing. 
er ble precisi d 
le controls ink flow, giving 
permonent new pen performance. 
@ exclusive Pocket-Level Rocker- 
Action Clip that really grips. 
@ cap handsomely crafted in rich, 
distinctive metal finish. 
@ beautifully balanced barrel fits 
the hand. Choice of colors: black, 
dubonnel, green or white. 
@ full length Deluxe Model No. 
633 shown, or Purse and Vest 
Pocket Model No. 635. 
Low Quantity Prices for Business 
Gifts. Mail Coupon for Free Catalog 





REFILL IN A JIFFY 


| PRECISION CARTRIDGE 


The exclusive “Autopoint” 
Writing Cartridge that glides 
ink on dry. Long-lasting ink 
supply. You refill in a jiffy with 
the full-length cartridge 
retai 40¢. 


Companion 
Pencil In Matching Set 


Same size as Model 633 Pen, with matching cap, 
clip, tip and colors. Has famous “Grip-Tite’ 
that won't let leads wobble, turn or fall out. 
retails $1.50. Pen and P. encil set $2.50. Costs less 
in quantities. A business gift that will be long 
remembered. 

“Autopoint” Is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 


MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

Dept. R-11_ 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ul. 
Send me free catalog giving quantity prices 
on “Autopoint” Better Pens and business gifts 
for aay ertising and good will use. 


Company Name . 
Street Address 
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“We cover our territory 
BETTER — in less time— 


Louis & Irene Sechrist 
Nutrilite Foods 
Compton, California 


An ERCOUPE can increase YOUR PROFITS 
by reducing your non-productive travel hours. 


Write for FREE Brochure containing 
lilustrations and Complete Details 


SANDERS AVIATION, INC. 
Dept. M 2 RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 


World -Wide Distributors For ERCOUPE 











No.2417-LL 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


for COMFORTABLE and SAFE seating for 
CHURCHES—SCHOOLS— INSTITUTIONS 
100% COMPACT 
Fold down to 134” thin 
EASY TO SET UP—EASY TO FOLD 
Buy Clarin chairs with con —the result of 
25 years of folding chair experience. 


write CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 44, ILL 





Write for folder xs Dept. P-11 


| Phere are more LS ‘steel folding chairs|— 
in institutional ‘service than any other make 











| Government and Business in the United States 


| Government Aids Business—Says Mr. Eccles 


[Continued from page 11] 


of achieving it. 
society that we have developed, personal 
security is attainable by too few people 
through individual effort and savings 
alone. Today the average person’s se- 
curity is no greater than the stability 
of the economy in partici- 
pates. When and 
pression develop, the average person, 
willing to work, inevitably looks to Gov- 
ernment to do something in order to 
give him an opportunity to make a liv- 
ing. 

To recognize frankly the 
stances in which democratic capitalism 
finds itself 
dorsement of 


In the interdependent 


which he 





unemployment de- 


circum- 


today need not be an en- 


socialism or any other 
a commit- 
to the idea of what is called the 
But I do assert that in 


the kind of an economy we have today 


ism; nor is it In any sense 


ment 


“welfare State.” 


there must be some planning and action 
by the 
talism is to 


Government if democratic capi- 


achieve and maintain a 


reasonable degree of stability and pro 
vide a reasonable degree of individual 
security. This was recognized for the 
first time by the Government when the 
Congress passed the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

Such a need for Government interven- 
tion to maintain stability is increasing 
ly acknowledged in all capitalistic de- 


mocracies, and practically all of them 


The Kiver-t 


“ 

Are you ready for the question?" is 
more than a phrase in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. It's a challenge to your fact- 
retaining ability. So, if you are ready, 
try these questions based on articles in 
this issue of The Rotarian. |f you score 80 
or better, then you were ready. Answers 
ere on page 49. 

1. Rotary's 1950 Convention in Detroit, 
Mich., will be different from past Rotary 
reunions because: 

It will be a “delegates’ Convention," 
It will be larger than others. 
It will have more entertainment, 

2. Two of the following are European 
problems covered by President Percy 
Hodgson in his report. Which ones are 
they? 

Unemployment. 

3. Dogging, stalking, and posting are 

three methods used in: 
Horseback riding. 
Deer hunting. 
Guiding Alaskan dog sleds. 

4. One advantage of the "Circular Re- 
sponse" method of stimulating discussion 
within a group is: 

It forces people to talk. 
It reduces argument to a minimum, 
It encourages the “long winded." 


Housing. Television. 


have gone much further than has the 
United States. The problem is how to 
keep such intervention at a minimum. 
This can be done, I think, only if there 
is information and understanding as to 
what comprises enlightened self-inter- 
est. 

This implies that individuals having 
great economic power or occupying 
other positions of leadership must show 
a high level of statesmanship, and do 
all in their power to guide the Govern- 
ment wisely in the development of poli- 
cies that would maintain maximum em- 
ployment and production. In. the type 
of economy we have today, the issue of 
national economic stability will not and 
alone by business, 


cannot be resolved 


leaders in their own 


and independent 


and labor 


self-interest 


farm, 
areas of 
responsibility. 

During the past 50 years America’s 
of maintaining employment 
hidden by 


problem 
been chance 


In the early part of this 


has too often 
developments. 
period, our undeveloped resources and 
technologies provided great opportuni- 
ties under our system of government for 
individual initiative and 
When the 
lowed down, 
World 
stimulant. 


The 


enterprise, 


momentum of this period 
the 


War 


the 
new 


necessities of 


Second provided a 


devastation of the war and the 


o-Kiver Klub 


5. Inventer Bob Goodall works on the 
theory that: 

All devices must be patented. 
All devices can be improved. 
All devices should make money. 

6. Millions of people are starving for 

one of these. Which one? 
H.SO,. Praise. Glucose. 

7. Rotarian "Dad" Arnold's hobby 

makes people better acquainted with: 
Stamps of many countries. 
Various species of butterflies. 
The Holy Land. 

8. Two of the following are require- 
ments of candidates for Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowships. Which is not? 

Must be 20 to 29 years old. 
Must have a bachelor's degree. 
Must be an English-speaking male. 

9. In his book column, Reviewer Fred- 
erick says that the chief reason for rising 
educational costs is: 

The increase in school attendance. 
The elaborate schools being built. 
The high salaries paid to teachers. 

10. Science has made little girls happy 
by developing: 

Nylon doll wigs that can be washed. 
Dolls that cry when they're hungry. 
Dolls that can dress themselves. 
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backlog of demand accumulated during 
this period gave us a postwar inflation | 


boom and also provided a carry-over 
of support for the uneven prosperity 
of the '20s jut we only succeeded in 
maintaining high levels of employment 
during the "20s by relying upon exces- 
sive expansion of domestic and foreign 
credits, culminating in the debacle of 
the ’30s 

That period was one of major crisis 
for democratic capitalism. Expenditures 
failed to absorb output and to provide 


adequate employment opportunity. In- | 


tervention by Government was too long 


delayed, and when finally undertaken it 


was entirely inadequate. Recovery was | 


1d uneven. Democratic capitalism 


the world over was unable to organize 


effectively for the distribution of 
alth as it was technically organized 


produce wealth. No satisfactory an- | 


wer to the problem had been found by 


he tin involvement in another world 


ar again postponed the need for solu- 


tior 


] HE immediate short-run problem is 


) get some necessary readjustments so | 


But assuming that this is ac- 
ed, the question remains: How 
iintain satisf ! levels of 
nt over the ng-ru period, 
litions of peace the world? 
nt democratic capitalism is 
Our economy being stimu 
fortuitous devel 
stopgaps. We are depend- 
heavier investment in certain 


sectors than can be sus- 


teady volume. We are in- 
dependence on pu subsidy 
high price supports and stock 
Most important of all, we are 
p our levels 
ry-preparedness program and 
orld-aid program, both without 


erminal points as to time 


measures have been sug- 
i positive program looking to- 
onomic stability, ich as public 
iding housing, adequate so- 
ty and minimum wages, farm | 
t prices, . coupled with ap- 
fiscal, monetary, and credit 
We have much to learn as to 
ts and timing of such actions 
effect on economic stability. 
iggest the direction in which 
nswer to the problem 
rvently hope that we shall have 
But should there be war or even 
iance of the overhanging threat 
e factors that lead to more in- | 
on by Government in business 
ccelerated. The economic wel- | 
people—and the preservation 
freedom—must progressively 
less a matter of chance and more 


f planned effort. 


1949 


to secure a better balance in our | 


opments and | 


the past which might well be | 


BURROUGHS 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
CASH REGISTER 


Here’s a really low-priced combination cash register and adding 
machine that sets a new high for usefulness and convenience. It 
records every transaction on a locked-in detail tape, prints receipts, 
and gives you an instant total for balancing your cash at any time. 
At the close of the day, it gives you a record of — 

@ every cash and charge item, and who handled it. 

@ who paid in money on account, and how much. 


@ who paid out money, and for what. 


And that isn’t all. It’s a fast adding machine—to help you with 
your bank deposit slips, invoices, payroll, charge statements and 
other general figure work. Your choice of hand or electric oper- 
ation. Small down payment, balance in easy monthly payments. 
A helpful booklet that gives complete information is yours for the 
asking. Or, better yet, see this machine in operation. Telephone 
the nearest Burroughs office or mail the coupon TODAY! 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


pron - ---------------- 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Dept. B, Detroit 32, Michigan 


0 I would like a demonstrauon of the Burroughs ‘General Purpose Cash 
Register 


oO Please send me without obligation a copy of “Bigger Profits Through 
Better Control 


Name___ 





Sereet___. 





City 
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FRUIT CAKE 


Impress, delight your important customers with the 
finest fruit cake money can buy. Master bakers made it 
of imported rum, fruits, nuts, spices, other “extra 
ingredients. Stays fresh for years 

Beautifully gift-wrapped, packaged in colorful tin with 
scene of Mark Twain cc y. J 


select 
t send list, include 

cards if you like, 

delivery guaran- 

5 lb. cake $6.25 (incl. 
postage, tax) on customer gift 
Even lower price for 


rmore (advise quantity) 
Order today . . 


ZIMMERMAN'S BAKERIES 
HANNIBAL 2, MissouR! 


NEW! RADIANT 
GLASS HEAT 
ELECTRIC Sat eat 
PORTABLE rm 
HEATER + 


o 
SAFE 
Will Not Ignite 
Paper or Fabric 


‘ 
KICK IT OVER OR STAND ON IT—IT WON'T BREAK 
ee BY: « 
yept. Wat. ‘ 











While They 
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ONLY 


$9995 


POSTPAID 











CARNAGEY’S One mathte Par ‘a RH-406 
TELEPHONE: ‘Tarrytoun 6-0624, 
Send for Catalog of Other Unusual Gift Items 


“eF OPAICE VAL 


LOCKERETTE 
—Combines the best features of 
both lockers and coat racks 


wraps y, a 


ite for Bulletin OLIt 


is : ! : 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


| Government and Business in the United States 


Don’t Stifle Business!—Says Mr. Bennett 


[Continued from page 11] 


lavish public spending acts as a brake 
on the nation’s economic progress. 

This is brought out in a recent study 
and the 
Harley L. Lutz, profes- 
sor emeritus of public finance at Prince- 


of public spending private 


economy by Dr 


ton University and tax consultant to the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
It would be helpful to our understand- 
ing of public spending to consider this 
quotation from the Lutz study: 

“The effect upon the economy of an 
alternation between the furious rate of 
spending that would be required at one 
time to curb depression tendencies, and 
the confiscatory rate of taxation that 
would be required at another time, to 
eliminate the inflation 


the previous spending cure for depres- 


resulting from 
sion, can be likened only to life on the 
moon. 

“There, for two weeks, the tempera 
ture stands at something like 150-200 
degrees F., and for the next two weeks 
at something like 100 degrees below 
zero. 

“In the kind of 


between 


fantastic alternation 


extreme stimulation and ex 


treme repression that would be re 


quired if Governments were to undet 
take the economic stabilization of T 
economy, enterprise would have no bet 
ter chance of survival, to say nothing of 
would 


know it 


growth, than life as we 
have on the surface of the moon.” 
Why? 


crease in public 


Because any substantial in 


spending would not be 


likely to sustain national production 


against the decline in the 


of the 


private sector 
economy resulting from the in 
creased taxes necessary to support the 
spending 

It follows that when government 
seeks to influence or even dominate the 
economy by 


its spending programs, it 


tends to do more than deprive individ 


uals of a large part of their 


income, 
through taxation 


The more that government attempts 


to control the economy, the more it 


must attempt to cor trol the actions of 


individuals, and take away their free 


dom. 


One of the misconceptions which has 


arisen in the United States is that there 


are many freedoms. One of our recent 


Presidents counted up four Then there 


also are freedom of the press, freedom 


of religion, freedom of assembly, free 


of petition, and others Freedom 


is really a single thing manifested in 


different ways, but many of us have 
come to believe that there are lots 
we can 


freedoms. and that pernaps 


ford to sacrifice one or two in order 


have this thing we call security 


It doesn't work out that way. Gov- 
ernment cannot provide security. There 
are economic fallacies involved in 
schemes for government-made security. 
Security rests upon individual integrity 
If a man surrenders his individual in- 
tegrity, if he is willing to give up some 
of his responsibility, in order that some- 
one else may assume that responsibility 
for him, he 
from the 


This truth was recently pointed 


is already taking a step 


away traditional American 
belief. 
out to students attending Columbia Col- 
first 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower, of Co 


lege’s Forum on Democracy by 


lumbia University. He said: 
drift to 
govern 


“If we allow this constant 


ward centralized bureaucratic 


ment to continue, finally the govern 


mental function will be expressed in 
terms far exceeding the necessary one 
of laying down the rules and laws fo1 
governing each of us in his daily actions 
to ensure that we do not take unfail 
advantage of our comrades and other 
will be in the 


citizens Government 


actual field of operation. There will be 


a swarming of bureaucrats over the 


land. Ownership of property will grad 
ually drift into that central government 
and finally you would have to have dic 
tatorship as the only means of operating 
such a huge and great organization.” 
But I am sure that the United States 
will never reach the point where its in 
dividual citizens are little better than 
servants and wards of the Government 
Yet if we ever do, it will not be because 
we have been forced into it, but because 
bit—by 


we have surrendered bit by 


seemingly unimportant steps—our in 


dividual integrity 


No. it is not 


business that we 


more government in 
That 


American in 


need. leads to 
dissipation of our great 
heritance—of capital, of freedom, and 
of moral strength. 

For a man to feel free, to feel secure, 
he must live and work under conditions 
that that 


works for him as well as for the owners 


assure him free enterprise 


and managers of business If freedom 


is to be preserved in America, and s¢ 


curity to be realized, it will not come 


down from the sky. 
But if through leadership and respon 


sibility on the part of employers and 


managers, enough men and women a 


cept freedom and security as a common 


experience of their daily life—exper 


ience that results from their undet 


standing of our free economy and thei 
important contribution to it—there will 
more 


be no need, real or apparent, for 


government In business 
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Edison of the Plains 
[Continued from page 28] Sulka 


He makes practically all the Neckwear 


welders distributed by a 
lorder house, because any 
operate the machine and 
repairs right on his place. 

ears ago the Nebraska wizard 
process of using “wetter” 
leaning solutions; today that 
ised in most kitchen “super- 
Many of the improvements in 
broken dentures were de- 
sob Goodall, with the help of 
oung assistants, B. L. Gains- 
riven to the dental profes- 

rv. Gainsforth—Secretary of 
lala Rotary Club—is a foremost 


on orthodontia 
t depressio veal Ogalla- a > = 
Sar cenit anaen “aca * Ideal Gifts for Friends and Clients 
near-by communities, re- An exceptional selection of ties in original Sulka designs and color com- 
them and thus giving work to binations —all types, for all tastes and occasions. We suggest: English 
nployed men. He built low foulards, silk crepes or twills, French moires—many of these favored silks 
rtable theater seats, designed produced on our own looms in Lyons, France. . . Sulka ties are made by 
neon marquees and air-con- us in our own workrooms, and sold only at Sulka shops. 
; ce oval esti ENGLISH FOULARDS $5.50 FRENCH MOIRES $8.50 
pel ge yremncettn seca oe SILK CREPES OR TWILLS $6.50, $7.50, $8.50 
Selection sent on request 
hin tke denient war wee Send us your list and cards—we gift wrap and send postpaid within the U. S. 


1 a chance to prove his lho 8; 
iothing exists, that can't I. Si Company 
PARIS 661 Fifth Avenue - at 52 Street — New York 22 


improved upon Three days after 2 Rue de Castiglione 2 South Michigan Avenue at Madison, Chicago 3 160 New Bond Street 


Harbor, Goodall set up a “war- 


ome of the luxuries of its 


department” in his office, in 
his employees to bring in 
of the suggestions went 
litary equipment. I asked 


nary equipment eae) MM ..- CAN CUT YOUR 


on to victory | 
Government red tape,” he : “aa PRINTING COSTS 
th a grin He never let Pel 
he considered needless stand 


of rushing vital items to the | 


tant Signal Corps assign- | \ 


ved cutting a very hard sub 


4. 

Intensified selling today demands 
more advertising literature, stationery, 
office forms, bulletins, than ever. Yet 
printing costs keep rising. 

A Davidson Dual, installed in your 
office and operated by one of your em- 
ployees will quickly pay for itself through 
direct savings. Or . . . in the hands of 
your printer, it will materially reduce the 
cost of work purchased from him and 
still give him his normal profit. This fact 
has been proved again and again. 

The Davidson Dual gives you high 
Seal” Annesy 2h, Geena ae quality offset reproduction from either 
housing (pages 54-55). 3. Deer hunting paper or metal plates . . . black and white 
(page 14). 4. It reduces argument to or multi-color . . . excellent line and half- 
a misimum (page 18). 5. All devices tone work . . . close register . . . at high 


« 
can be improved (page 26). 6. Praise i All - aes aie : 
ipage S01. 9. the Vicky aed Geum speed, It will also reproduce from type, avi son 


61). 8. Must be en English-speaking electros and rubber plates. 
male (page 21). 9. The increase in See your local Davidson Sales and Dual 
school attendance (page 32). 10. Ny- o—_- 


Service Agency or write us. 


ra saw with diamond teeth. | 
stealth, Goodall cornered a 
tity of diamond Two of 
his plant almost cried when 
their job was to beat those 
dust. No diamond wheel 
vefore 1942 would do the 
I's production method de 


invented new one— 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 46 


1. It will be a “delegates’ Conven- 


lon doll wigs that can be washed (page 
38) DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION * 1024-60 West Adams St. * Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Do you recognize length of service? Sound psy 
chology calls for the recognition of long and 
faithful service of your employes. Length of 
service awards are tangible evidence of manage 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations. 

Awards designed and manufactured by Mor 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization. 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back 
ground of experience in the design and manu 
facture of Service awards Write today for infor 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R. 


ie 
ip oe 


RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 


Health-Safe 
Drinking Water 


IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The country's major sky- 
stropers, churches, hospitals 
ond other public buildings ore 
Holsey Taylor-equipped, when 
it comes to drinking fountains 
Woll, pedestal or recess types 
with distinguishing features thot 
help protect against contomi- 
notion. Write for literature 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


Warren, Ohio 2 





DRINKING FOUNTAINS 








VACATION THIS WINTER 
ON TEXAS' GULF COAST 


Enjoy the semi-trepical climate of the Texas 
Gulf Coast. Four beautiful bays—best hunt- 
ing, redfish and trout fishing season just 
starting—thousands of ducks. You can va- 
cation on the Texas Coast this winter and 
still attend Rotary. Comfortable cottages 
and trailer parks at reasonable rates. For 


reservaticns write: 


ROCKPORT-FULTON BEACH 
TOURIST BUREAU 

Dept. K 

Chamber of Commerce Rockport, Texas 
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by which diamond dust was held in 
place temporarily by ordinary vaseline! 
During the early years of the war, 


“fade-outs” in radio sets used to trans- 
mit vital 
brought constant anguish to command- 
ers and The problem was laid 
in Bob lap. He knew that 
electronic fading was caused by changes 
vibration by crystal 
wafers made of quartz. He decided that 
the method of polishing the quartz left 
microscopic cracks and raised particles 


information and _ orders 
troops. 


Goodall's 


in frequency of 


on its surface. 


Remembering an old experiment of 


etching glass with acid, Goodall sub 


stituted an 
polishing. 


treatment for the 
The 
smooth 


acid 


manual result was as 


near a perfectly surface as a 


human hand has ever created. From 
Ogallala came quartz crystals true to 
one ten-millionths of an inch, capable 
of holding a constant rate of vibration. 

The Ogallala 
production someday may be for 
Like his electric 


Since men began using metal 


inventor hopes all his 
peace- 
ful use. rectifier, for 
example 
pipes in the soil, especially long-dis- 
tance oil and gas lines, corrosion of the 
pipes has been a constant enemy. Pipe- 
that 


natural 


line engineers discovered electric 


currents, generated by chem- 
icals in the soil, were flowing through 
and out of these metallic conductors, 
carrying minute particles of iron from 
the pipes and causing leaks 

When the Stanolind Pipe Line Com 
pany took up and repaired 50 miles of 
its pipe lines north of Ogallala ten years 
ago, thousands of 


electrolytic 


pitholes caused by 
welded 
$100,000. 


action had to be 


shut at a cost of more than 


Bob promptly 
called the cathodic protection rectifier, 


came up with a unit 


which automatically forces the current 
back into the pipes. A natural-gas line 
company installed four of the new ma 
chines between Ogallala and 
Nebraska 
in several years’ trial. 
neutralized. Now 
oil-producing 


Hastings, 
Not a major leak showed up 
The electrolysis 
was pipe-line 
companies in 


many 
countries 
are installing Goodall’'s rectifier 

It is as Bob 
think about how to improve his environ- 
When 
President of the Rotary Club of Ogallala 
in 1934, he 
room of his 


natural for Goodall to 


ment as it is for him to breathe 


soundproofed the meeting 


Club so the program 


wouldn't be interrupted by the usual 


clatter of dishwashing. He built silent 


ventilating fans to draw away the fog 
Then he 
4-foot Ro- 


time-clock me 


from after-dinner smokers. 


fashioned a clockface from a 


tary emblem, added a 


chanism that automatically signals pro- 


gram speakers when to slow and stop 


Among Goodall’s recent inventions is 


a tiny fire-alarm box placed under the 


telephone hand set, designed especially 


to give warning of fires in homes, 


hotels, and hospitals. Abnormal heat in 


the room raises the receiver and a bell 


rings to warn the operator. “It’s just a 
simple gadget of many old ideas com- 
bined to make a new and needed item,” 
says Bob. 

Goodall finds time for numerous pub- 
lic services. He is a trustee of his alma 
mater, Doane College. He helped pione:r 
to establish the Nebraska Re- 
sources Commission, to bring new in- 


a move 


dustries to the State, and is now one of 
It's Goodall’s theory 
that any small town or community can 
immeasurably to its wealth by 
utilization of its raw materials. 
Nebraska fiber he 
demonstrated 


the commissioners. 


add 
proper 
From cottonwood 
make 

prefabricated 


how to large-size 


building panels for 
houses. Now he is hoping to build a 2- 
million-dollar plant to make paper out 
of the abundant supply of straw from 
the great wheat fields near his town. 
Goodall has some old-fashioned ideas 
about education, and doesn’t hesitate to 
them. He thinks that 


two important things: 


express modern 
schools neglec t 
training in careful observation, and co- 
ordination of mental and manual work 

Bob Goodall says his biggest project 
is in human research. He likes to dis- 
cover young men and women with me 
chanical aptitude and turn them loose 
in his laboratories to develop their own 
ideas, Dozens of young men and women 
with Goodall “lab” and plant experience 
have stepped into positions of national 
importance in research and production. 

It's a tradition of a Goodall plant that 
something new is always being devel- 
oped. Every employee has heard these 
words from the boss: “There are thou- 
sands of old ideas, unexploited for to- 


day's living. Go put them to work!” 





Rotary Foundation 


Contributions 
By mid-September, 15 additional 
Rotary Clubs had made contribu- 
tions to the Rotary Foundation on 
the basis of $10 or more per mem- 
ber. This brought the total number 
of 100 percent Clubs to 1,872. Since 
July 1, 1949, Rotary Foundation 
contributions had exceeded $33,800. 
This includes contributions to the 
Paul Harris Memorial Fund, the 
Relief Fund, and the Genera] Fund 
of the Foundation. The latest con- 
tributors (with numbers in paren- 
theses indicating membership) : 
CANADA 
Pembroke, Ont. (25). 
MEXICO 
Jalapa (21) 

NEW ZEALAND 
Gisborne (70); Otahuhu (42). 
UNITED STATES 

Carmichaels, Pa. (35); Gallipolis, 
Ohio (55); Murrysville-Export-Del- 
mont, Pa. (22); Waynesboro, Ga. 
(49); Vallejo, Calif. (88); Holly- 
wood, Calif. (67); Denton, Tex. 
(96); Walden, N. Y¥. (38); New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (81); Welch, W. 
Va. (43); Marlborough, Mass. (61). ” 
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Even MORE for 
your money in| 


REX-O- graph 
Model SA with 
new automatic 
counter. (Also 
available on 
Hand Feed 
Model **S**.) 


REX=-Oxgraph 


FLUID TYPE 
DUPLICATORS 


Check the im ponee RE x- 
Mode Fluid 
Type Duplicator a any- 
thing on the market. You'll see why this model, 
like all other REX-O-graph duplicators. offers 
you the BIGGEST VALUE PER DOLLAR for 
general office duplicating. It features 100°; 
y onned “= tening. Snap-Action Master Clamp, 
i tning Paper ¢ 
ping Margin —and no 
"COt NTING DEVIC . 
It's the lowest priced duplicator with all these 
features 
See your REX-O-graph dealer for 
a free demonstration of this im- 
proved Model SA, or twenty ot her 
modern REX-O-gr » Fl 
Duplicators to fit y 
actly. Or write direct for details. 


Offices Through 
World 3752 N. Paimor Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Fluid Duplicators & Supplies for Superior Results 


IN SOLID BRONZE 


+ HONOR ROLLS 


AND 


MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 


OF 
Distinctive Beauty 


Special designs to fit any need. Also stock 
designs in many styles and sizes. 35 years’ 
experience producing superior quality work- 
manship. Write for catalog R, 
GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


BACKACHE ? 


It may be due to the way you sit. A 

Do/Mor air correctly fitted, 

ind used as directed, often helps 
such discomfort 

Try a Do/More 


and learn how <« 





relieve 
a few days 
omfort- 
can sit correctly. 
no obligation 


abiy you 
No cost, 
Write for details and Free 
Physical Fitness.” 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 1126, ELKHART, INDIANA 


ooklet 


get your FREE copy of 
of Ladies Night enter- 
reference to 

to present, 


inqualified guarantee that 
sur program's success. Write 


THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 11 
1413 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, III. 
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Vitamin B-12: 3 Million 
Cures per Ounce 


| [Continued from page 15] 


fateful year Dr. E. W 
University of Rochester, 


Whipple, of the 
discovered that 
by feeding anemic dogs with a heavy 
diet of 


blood 


beef liver, 
cell 
had 


he could step up red 
production until the “pa- 


tients” reached a normal blood 
count. 
Between Dr. Whipple's crude 
ments on dogs and today’s discovery of 
the miraculously 
min B-12, lies a 


scientific exploration and advance. Act- 


experi- 


potent lifesaver, vita- 


world of determined 
, two other 
Minot 
diets upon 
The 
patients responded favorably and it be- 
came evident that liver 
unknown substance 
power 


ing on Dr. 
American 
Murphy, 


Whipple's findings 


physicians, Drs and 


began to try liver 


human pernicious-anemia patients. 


contains some 
which has the 
to accelerate red blood cell pro- 
duction in the body 

Pernicious-anemia victims could now 
be kept alive, but many of the disabling 
effects and neurological disorders of the 
persisted. What 
was a liver extract which could 
easily be 


disease was needed 
more 
administered. This finally 
from the laboratories of Dr. E. J. 
Cohn, a Harvard chemist 
laborious trials with many crude ex- 
tracts, finally developed “fraction G” a 
highly anti- 
pernicious-anemia factor in The 
exact nature of this substance remained 
unknown, 


came 


who, after 


concentrated source of the 
liver 


Fraction G, al- 
though better than a straight liver ciet, 


however 


failed to provide complete cure and, as 


with other crude extracts, often caused 


local irritations and sensitivity in the 


patients. 


Tue search for “APA,” the 


ant ipernicious anemia 


unknown 
factor in liver, 
gained momentum and spread to other 
countries. Laboratory specialists in the 
United States, Scandinavia, 
land using the 
most advanced techniques of chemical 
yet all with- 
The greatest road block to 


and Switzer- 
worked simultaneously, 


analysis and fractionation- 
out success. 
their progress was the lack of a suit- 
measuring rod 


when and to what degree 


able assay method or 
to determine 
they 


effectiveness of 


were increasing or decreasing the 
APA in their test tubes. 
The only way a chemist could check on 
whether or not his procedures were 
APA 


preparations on 


concentrating or destroying the 
factor was to try his 
human 

Not time 
consuming and costly, but it was neces- 
victims 
who were not being treated elsewhere. 
This meant seeking patients who had 
been deprived of whatever partially ef- 
fective treatment was available in order 


pernicious-anemia patients. 


only was such a method 


sary to find pernicious-anemia 
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pe For Customers 
Employees 
Friends 


HOENSHEL 
Brandied FRUIT CAKE 


With loads of glaced fruits and choice nuts—mellow 
old brandy and fine sheasy —these dark fruit cakes 
delight everyone. You'll love them too! Pliofilm 
inner-wrapped. Shipped to you or individually 
to om Lge DARK CAKE Ib., $2.05; 3 tb., $3.82; 5 Ib., 

hard sauce, $4.57. A LIGHT CAKE 
—2 ty 3225, 5 PUDD INGS—(Pium, Fig, Fig-and-Date) 2 Ib. 
$1.65 ea. BRANDIED HARD SAUCE—10 oz., 75¢; CINNA- 
MON TOAST SPREAD—10 oz., 69¢. West of Denver, add 
10c per pound. Send check or money order. 


HOENSHEL FINE FOODS, 1006 Hancock St.; Sandushy, hie 
Largest Individual Maker of Fruit Cake in the World. 








“THE ShOWCASE OF WISCONSIN CHEESE” — 
A beoutiful gift-wrapped box containing seven well- 
oged varieties of Wisconsin's Famous Neturol 
Cheese. Includes Cheddor, Swiss, Bleu, Brick, Smoked, 
Roanne ond Goudo. A rec! pleasure to give and to 
receive. Ship. Wt. opprox. 4 Ibs. Delivered to any 
U. S. address $3.90 (Ten or more $3.70 each) 
LUXURY PACK—Our choice selection of eight vori- 
eties of natural Wisconsin cheese in ottractive gift- 
wrapped box. Ship. wt. approx. 6 Ibs. Postpaid 
onywhere in U. S. $5.95 (Ten or more $5.65 ec.) 
Please specify whether you wont your order shipped 
immediotely or at Christmas time. Unless specified 
we ship of once. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN GIFT MAILINGS FOR 

INDUSTRIAL LISTS. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SAK’S CHEESE HOUSE 


MIDDLETON 2, WISCONSIN 


GIVE FLORIDA FRUIT 


itifully Packaged 














#17 As sae haga 4/5 bushel choicest tree 
Grapefr iit, Tangerines 


conserve, jelly or honey 


ripened Oranges 2 
1-lb. jars marmalade, 
plus 1-Ib. fruit cake imquats and 

Holiday Trimmings. 45 Ibs $9.50 
#7 Reg. Half Box. As above. Fruit 

only . 

£18 Deluxe res Box. Same 

quantity ” family 

28 Re. Full mg Ax above 

ASK ao FREE COLOR FOLDER 

< ) FE DELIV 
ENPRESH PREPAID 
Canada 10% extra 
GUIGNARD MAXCY'S GROVES 


Bonded Fruit Shipper. Box 466R. Sebrin Florida 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
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that they might be used for experimen- 
tation. Untreated pernicious-anemia suf- 
ferers, once found, 
subjected to many weeks of tests before 


would have to be 


conclusive evidence could be gained. In- 
evitably, proving 
grounds costly 
and heart-rending ordeal. 

Twenty 
tific effort 
day in 1947, a modest and hard-working 
chemist, Dr. Mary 
that had 

Shorb’s technique was ingen- 


human 
impossibly 


use of such 


became an 


scien- 
until, 


years of stupendous 


came to nought one 


Shorb, quietly an- 
nounced she broken the road 
block. Dr 
She had discovered experimental 
animals that 
humans in testing APA 
animals that 
Whipple's 
guinea pigs. 
LLD, 
lactic-acid-producing bacteria 

Dr. Shorb's 
rived ¢ 
the fact phos bac 
to eat. She therefore 
diets for her 


ious. 
could be substituted for 
concentration, 
than Dr. 
than 


initials were 


were smaller 


dogs, smaller even 
Their 


from a long Latin 


family 


name meaning 


assay method, once ar- 


was simple. It was based on 


teria, like humans, have 
prepared special 
bacteria, containing vary- 
Within 
organisms in the 
“fed” 


duced themselves at a tremendous rate, 


ing amounts of the liver factor. 


a few hours the test 


tubes which were amply repro- 


producing a cloud which was visible to 
measured. Those 
failed to 


undisturbed liquid 


the eye and could be 


which were “underfed” multi- 
ply, leaving a clear, 
Her bacteria were thus able to provide 
her in a period of hours with informa 
tion which would have required months 


and possibly years to obtain with hu- 
man subjects. 

Armed with 
top investig 
search with tripled vigor. 
the 


of time. 


this new assay method, 


ators now renewed their 


Victory over 
elusive APA was now only a matter 
Within a year the American 
research team of Drs. Rickes, Brink, 
Koniuscy, Folkers, Wood, working 
at the New laboratories of 
Merck and that 
they had isolated a red crystalline 


and 
Jersey 

Company, announced 
com- 
pound which was effective in the clini- 


cal treatment of pernicious anemia in 


doses as low as five micrograms, or one 


six-millionth of an ounce. 


Docrors tried the new drug and 


were amazed to find the abnormally 


swollen red blood cells of their 


after 


patients 


returning to normal only one in- 


First 
were seen within 


jection. signs of improvement 


nine hours, bone-mar 


row regeneration took place in from two 


to three days, and the most crippling 


disorders began 
The 
his other 


nervous to disappeat 


within four days 


touch returned, 


patient's sense of 
senses became 
finally restoring a sense 


alert once more, 


vigor, and in- 
The 
caused virtually no pain and there 


of well-being, physical 


creased mental activity injections 


was 
no evidence of local irritation, even in 
had 


liver 


patients who manifested extreme 


sensitivity to injections. 


Eight days after this dramatic discov- 
ery, Drs. Smith and Parker, a British 
team, announced the isolation of small, 
red, needlelike crystals from liver. The 
American and British compounds 
proved to be identical. Both 
agreed that here at last was the 
sought-after APA, and named the 
compound crystalline vitamin B-12. 

But 
tists 


teams 
long- 
new 


the tortuous path which scien- 
the world had 
almost a generation, seeking to conquer 
the crippling 
anemia, 
had 
to its 


over followed for 


disease of pernicious 
te end here. Medicine 
this 
precious 


was not 


hardly added new compound 


list of life- 


small and 


Science has its being in a perpetual 
mental restlessness. 


—William Temple 
ae Es 


saving drugs, when other and equally 
startling discoveries about vitamin B-12 
were announced. 

than 30 


have 


nutritional 
haunted by a vital 
known in the in- 
microbiology 


For more years 


chemists been 
anonymous substance, 
visible alphabet 
as “APF,” 

APF 
powers. 


soup of 
or animal protein factor. 
seems almost magical in its 
Without it im- 
portant farm animals and poultry stocks 
Pigs 
grow un- 


any number of 
cannot reach normal development. 
don't fatten and chicks won't 
fortified with animal 
form of meat or fish 
Hens, unless they get their 
minimum quota of APF, will sulk and 
fail to produce a normal egg crop. 

All this known for 
the 
under the 


diets are 


protein in the 


less their 


scraps. 


has been years, 
chafing 
high cost of animal foods as 


try as they 


and farmers have been 


compared to vegetable, yet 
discover 
fish 


and soybean. 


could not 
that gave 


barley 


might, biochemists 


just what it was and 


meat the edge over 
had scarcely 


when 


Vitamin B-12 appeared 


horizon word 
APF, the pot of gold 
nutritional 
was at last within reach. From the Uni- 
Agricultural 
evidence 


upon the scientific 


went around that 


at the end of the rainbow, 
Ex- 
that 
almost 


versity of Missouri's 
Station 
B-12 


twins! 


came 
APF 


periment 


vitamin and were 
identical 

When 
effect of vitamin 


animal-food factor is little short of phe- 


that the 
B-12 as a concentrated 


tested, it was found 


nomenal. Pigs and chicks whose diets 


spiked with 


B-12 
rate of growth as com- 


have been microscopic 


quantities of show a tremendous 
increase in their 
that of 
normally fortified vegetable protein diet 
All that was needed 


the 


pared to neighbors fed on a 
of soybean-oil meal. 
confirmation of 
between B-12 
Shorb’s bac- 


to provide final 


blood and 
APF 
terial guinea pigs: they 
well on either of the two compounds. 


relationship 
was to check with Dr. 
thrived equally 
after with 


Experiment experiment 
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B-12 at agricultural stations followed, 
producing such striking results that 
modern poultry and livestock farmers 
foresee a future when feed bumper 
crops can actually be guaranteed—in 
the test tube of the chemist. 

Spurred on by the tremendous impact 
of the APA and APF revelations, top 
researchers in the United States and 
abroad are now in a race to explore the 
inner secrets of the new crystalline 
compound. 

Their efforts have already been 
crowned with an exciting discovery: 
lying at the very heart of the B-12 mole- 
cule is the rare “trace element” cobalt, 
one of the few remaining mystery sub- 
stances in Nature still to defy our un- 
derstanding. It had long been suspected 
that some of these rare, micros ‘opically 
present elements are essential .o nutri- 
tion and growth, but not until the dis- 
covery of cobalt in the B-12 molecule 
was there any concrete supporting evi- 
dence to this idea. It now seems fairly 
certain that it is cobalt which gives 
those minute red crystals their almost- 
magical healing powers. 


How many other trace elements, such 
as zinc, copper, and lead, which, like 
cobalt, may be poisonous in large 
amounts, may actually be necessary mi- 
croscopic components of normal health 
Another 
trap door of ignorance has finally been 


and physical development? 


sprung and tireless scientific workers 
are already searching a broad new field 
of medical investigation, that of “trace 
elements” and their réle in the complex 
economy of human life. 

It is not yet known just when the 
already recognized social benefits of vi- 
tamin B-12 will become public domain 
A lot depends, of course, on how soon 
the problem of production can be licked. 
Will vitamin B-12 ever be produced 
cheaply enough for mass distribution? 

The first isolated specks of the com- 
pound were worth a thousand times 
their weight in diamonds. They were 
made at fabulous cost by breaking down 
and fractionizing many tons of expen 
sive beef liver. Fortunately, the recent 
discovery of vitamin B-12 in a dozen 
food extracts, including fish meal, egg 
white, and egg yolk, has already spi- 
ralled the price down sharply 

One new source has set all the phar- 
maceutical experts agog and promises 
a still greater price tumble: research 
investigators have found that pure crys- 
talline B-12 is being produced daily by 
microorganisms active in the fermenta- 
tion vats of penicillin and streptomycin 
factories—only to be poured down the 
drain as “waste products”! 

The future looks bright for vitamin 
B-12! Already honored as a lifesaver 
and growth stimulant, the precious new 
compound is on its way to an even 
greater réle in tomorrow’s complex sci- 
ence of health and good living. 


WABASH 


the. 
oF Amen 


way to SHIP 
YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
service between Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City; equally direct service be- 
tween North and South. To get the 
details, just phone the Wabash 
representative nearest you. Or 
write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Logical place 
to locate 


YOUR PLANT ig 


The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 
cation problems, and the Wabash 
Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 
“Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 
joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 
just write in confidence to: H. H. 
McIntyre, General Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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RE (Cheeses 
IN COLORFUL 


fo} Horas 31,110), 148) 
PINE BUCKET 


8 RARE CHEESES 
BABY GOUDA..round red boll 
TAVERN SPREAD..aged.. 

6 o2. crock 

CAMEMBERT .. 3 portions 
OREGON BLUE. .6 oz. con. 
WISCONSIN CHEDDAR... 8 oz. 
WORWEGIAN PRIMULA .. _ 
IMP. FRENCH ROQUEFORT . 
portion 


1 
IMP. SWISS GRUYERE..2 por. 





Here's the ideal gift for the favorites on your 
Christmas list. The gift of true distinction... deli- 
cious rare cheeses not found in most neighbor- 
hood stores...cheeses for every taste from tangy 
to mellow and mild. Send your orders today. 
No. 1—Hand Decorated Pine Bucket con- $795 i 
taining the 8 rore cheeses listed above 2. Prepoid 
Ne. 2—Colortul Christmas Gift Box con- $495" 
toining the 8 rare cheeses listed above Ex.Prepoid 


* West of odd 25¢. 
WRITE for FREE FOLDER ae Boe 
of Other Taste-Tingling Gift Suggestions 


JOHN WEIGEL 79. tae st., cuicaco, 1 
SHIP NOW [) FOR CHRISTMAS () 
Gift list for boxes attached, or 

Send to 

Stote - 


City Zone 


Sender Dept. g 


SPECIALISTS IN RARE CHEESES FOR OVER A DECADE 


| 
| 
| 
Street = | 
| 
I 
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Delightful 


to Give 
P _ orto Keep 


4 Pc. MAPLE SET — all 100% 
pure Vt. Maple. 16 oz. jug maple syrup; | Ib. 
maple butter; 7 oz. churned maple 
sugar; | lb. hord maple sugar cake. 
Complete to one address $7 95 
16 oz. Jug Maple Syrup (as shown): Two to 
one address $5.85. Four to one address 
$10.50 
CRYSTAL DECANTERS—old Colonia! design 
with heavy stoppers; all hand molded. 
Sparkling elegance for sideboard or bar. 
They hold about | qt. each. Stand 10” high 
Pair $8.35 Each $4.45 
Both postpaid in 
48 totes. 


fend check or money 
order. No COD’s. 


The 
Josselyns 


Box 147 Dept. Gl) 
Dedham, Mass 














Report from Rotary’s President 


[Continued from page 8] 


ones, I changed my mind about travel. 
I am thoroughly convinced that a Presi- 
the Clubs 
Therefore, I pre- 


dent is expected to travel; 


wish him to do so. 


pared a travel itinerary, an 


which will take us into many countries 


itinerary 


in which a President has not been for 
many vears. 

First was to be the flying trip to Eu 
rope from which Edith and I have just 
returned. Filling the month of August 
and taking us to Belgium, The Nethe1 
lands, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Greece, the tour placed me in 
contact with almost 
all the 
Also it 
Europe and an opportunity to 
that I 


sibly obtain from my desks in Chicago 


representatives of 


243 Clubs in those seven lands 


gave me a view of Rotary in 


counsel 
with its leaders could not pos- 
and Pawtucket 

A host of 


mind as I 


floods 
trip— 


wonderful 
look 
and 


memorie 
that 


hospitality 


my back on 
the 


shown 


warm abundant 


us everywhere, the eagerness of 


these Rotarians to talk and learn of Ro- 


tary and the hope it represents for 


world understanding, the side-by-side 


contrasts in prosperity and distress 
Perhaps that is where I should begin 


with some general observations on 


the state of Europe as I saw it in these 


seven lands, Next Spring I shall en 


large this view as I visit Clubs in 


Great Britain and some of the other 


countries of Europe 
Take first 


rope faces as it 


some of the problems Eu 
for 
saw a building 
There are 5,000 


rebuilds. Housing, 


example. In Athens we 


with 700 small rooms 


people living in it! Refugees from the 


scourging guerrilla warfare in the North 
they huddled in this 
apartment house one family to a room 


of Greece, are 
and each room only 9 by 12 feet! 


In Germany refugees flock in from 
the East by the thousands each week, 
further complicating an already desper- 
A law of the 


there 


ite housing situation. 
West German 


may be no 


Republic decrees 


less than two persons to a 


room in any dwelling. Thus if you have 
not 
kitchen, you are required to open your 


total of all of 


a nine-room house, counting the 


house to a 18 people 
whom will use the one kitchen. 

Refugee camps in Germany give’ one 
pause, One of many Edith and I visited 
was a youth camp filled with young peo- 
ple who had slipped through the Iron 
Curtain 
the 


They had arrived with only 
backs- the 


shabbiest rags imaginable—and here in 


clothes on their often 


this camp found rude shelter and at 


least some food. Their beds were bur 
lap bags stuffed with leaves 

In Greece, to go back to it, we visited 
many children’s camps sponsored by the 
Greek Queen. They 


000 youngsters from villages destroyed 


are “home” to 23, 


yy guerrilla warfare in the North, and, 
all things considered, they are glad to 
be there. It is the Queen's way of sav- 


ing them from a fate said to have be 
fallen 28,000 other children in those vil- 
lages who were kidnaped, drawn behind 
the Iron Curtain, trained in revolution, 
infiltrate and 


their 


then released to among 


own brothers and 


That is the story as 


fight against 
fathers in Greece 
told us. 


Greece is, indeed, being sorely tried, 





With 


service 


That's Rotary. 


That's Rotar y 


here service is more 
ind goodwill is more 
here 

That's Rotary. 


here peace 


’ 
That’s Rotary 
here men meet toge ther in common accord, 


their standard instead of the 


here each man will give and no man will hoard, 


“here all men are equal, each man in his place, 
ind dignity crowns him regardless of race, 


here each man walks upright whatever the pace, 


than a word in a book, 
thana 


a man is a “brother 


is advancing through service and love, 


ind each man is serving the 


sword, 


kindly look, 


“crook,” 


mere 


‘and never a 


dream of the dove, 


Where all seek from above, 


That's Rotary. 


ideals which come 
work, and together we play, 
tackle the task of the day, 

re together we serve in the Rotary way, 
That's Rotary 


Vhere together we 


ind togther we 
FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE tne 


e e 


Hersert Gans, Rotarian 


Petaluma, California 


ke 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. 8, Watertown, Wis 
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but you 


s10n 


of the 
known 


may be ten 
war 
, when I tell you 
guarded 24 
Still, a 


as his 


the judge 


in Greece, which has 


for 
that 


12 consecutive years 


our hotel room was 


hours a day by two riflemen 
Government official gave 
that 
the 
nation would be ended 

fact that the 
ient thinkers is today severely tested, 
friendly 


1 me four days of Rot 


it to me 
opinion shortly 


month 


personal perhaps 


within civil strife which 


nas raked the 


Despite the this land of 


optimistic, people gave 
ary meet- 
and trips to such places as the 
shall 


long-suffering 


top 


of the Acropolis which we never 


They are a yet 


smiling people 


Ir ALY 


ahead at a 


They will come through! 


here reconstruction moves 


good pace, has its problems, 
too 


inemployment is one 
of 


of them. 
in 


discussed 


Shorta productive materials 
Much 


a certain 


part accou for this 
law 


If 
he 


‘rs is national 
tanding that provides this: 
off” a 


pay 


r “lays worker, 


full 


employed 


tinue to him wages. 


Jloyer who once 500 


; but must now trim his force to 
200 
it is 


increases 


300 has to go on paying wages to the 
For 


impossible 


dismissed 


many an employer 


an position, as it 


cost of production tremendously. 
recitation of 
Eu- 
as infla. 
the 
cloth- 
but 


could 


go on with this 
that 


problems beset postwal 


mention such things 
of long-term 
the 


»spital supplies, and 


lack credit, 


rtage, need for 


and hx 


more 
ing soon 


I am coming to is that in spite 


se obstacles, there’s a generally 
It’s 


terday with 


spirit abroad in these lands 


f “Let's forget yes 
ind hatreds. Let’s 
uC The 


1 States, 


rebuild and 


aid my own country, 
is giving is contribut- 
Farm- 
all 


went I 


to this spirit of hope 
workers, industrialists, 
is. And everywhere I 
that Rotary 
in this E 


too, is playing an 
uropean renals- 
the 
to keep op- 
gl Notwithstanding their 


ex- 


art 


y Club working to unite 


community 


Rotarians in Greece, for 


expanding their work and 


This 
country- 


to create more Clubs 


medium to help their 
It wa ny 


Switzerland to 


great pleasure in busy, 
the 
e new Rotary Club of Olten. 
As the 


part 


prospe present 
ila occasion 
of in it 
teley called the U. S. 
nd aske d if that agency knew 
Amer 


seemingly 


program 
the icipants 
phone, 
about this 
The 


Olten Rotarians 


ican Percy 


answel! was 


ind the exclaimed 


Then he said: 
and strid- 
paper on the 


splayed an 


about this 


ere know him! 


maplike 


roll ot 


lled it down and d 
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Each time you wax 





totems 


WATERPROOF WAX 


A Really Water Proof WAX which 
Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 


It's not the wax you use...it’s the labor 
that costs. Holcomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 


Wax reduces the number of waxings per 


year, spreads on easily, evenly. Needs no 
polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes. 
The ideal labor saver for all type floors... 


your floor the prep- 


oration and applice- 
tion costs approxi- 
mately 3 TIMES the 
cost of the wox. Re- 
duce your woxings 


with Holcomb Water- 


WRITE 


These bul 
the life of 


NOUSTR 
NSTITHNT 


Proot wax. 


60 South St 


Oo t 


“ ” Year "Round 

FORE” GOLFERS ‘= tom 
Every golfer on your list 
associates included) will love this 
SAFELY Driving Range that can be 


bi snaps b 
: hadieeeen distance, direc- 
tion, topping, etc. Cuts 10 to 
20 strokes from score. Fun for 
family and guests. Quantity 
discounts. Order early 
KEEP IN FORM 
CUT YOUR SCORE 
THRILLS GALORE! 
Range. balls. 
target. instructions 


735 
Express charges 


Free Gitt Folde: — 


MASTERCRAFT PRODUCTS 
Boston 11. Mass. 


try Sheraton 


because it's TRULY waterproof. 


US 


.. for J. 1. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bul- 


letins on floor maintenance. State type of floor you have. 


letins will save you time, money and lengthen 


your floors. They ore yours for the asking. 


CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
1896....1949 


taL 
§1ONAL 


$ 


business | 


‘<eN S!On, 
ENVELOPE? 


OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Derect to Waser 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: St. 
Minrfeapolis « Des Moines * Kansus City 


first 


New York « Louis 


THE HALLMARK 
OF HOSPITALITY 


YOUR NEAREST SHERATON IS THE KEY 


10 Kasewididrd we 25 Clluea! 


Those of you who meet 


are well 


acquainted with Sheraton 


each week at 
ideal 


Sheraton Hotels 


s of service, 


good - will and high ethical standards - - - basic principles 


in Rotary. 
of the 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
ewe YORK 


BALTIMORE 


AUGUSTA, Ga. 


ARK B 
PHILADELPHIA N 


Enjoy this same service to the fullest in any 
25 Sheraton cities ! 


SHERATON-BILTMORE 


Weniy Et 


WASHINGTON 


JFFALO ST. LOU 
EW BRITAIN, Ct. 
aS Mass. 





CHICA 4 


ROCHESTER 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. DAYTONA, BEACH Fla 
LD, Mass. WORCESTER, Mass. RANGELEY LAKES, M 


wermnce T7070 


TTSFIE 
NOW, IN CANADA: The LAURENTIEN, Montreal; The LORD ELGIN, iy 





YOUR OWN 
MEMO 
PAD 


AQTARIANS! 


Memo to N é signio- 
Miss Worth: «sii Rates on request 


Cc rders odd 3% Soles lox 


Just the holder I've been looking for—both 
practical and handsome—no nuts, bolts, or 
screws—but a clamp which really holds. Order 
two for me at once—one with the 1950 Daily 
Calendar pad for the office and home engage- 
ments and the other with plain memo pad for 
phone colls and notes. Our Rotary Secretary 
should know about these for gifts and prizes, 
too. Also, get prices with our company crest on 
holder for Christmas gifts to our best customers. 

no n f nitiols instead of 

GORDON 8B. MILLER 

ad COMPANY 


809 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

















For over 45 years 
I have been selling 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


in this country and over 39 years in 
New Orleans. | have also sold rugs 
from here to Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Zurich, Switzerland, and other parts 
of the world. 


My stock of 


PERSIAN RUGS 


is one of the best in America and 
positively the largest and finest in 
the South as | select my rugs one 
by one. 

The prices of these masterpieces are 
always surprisingly low at my store, 
and especially now when favorable 
Persian exchange has brought them 
way down. 

Phone, write or wire your needs and 
| will bring or ship a beautifully se- 
lected choice stock for your inspec- 
tion and, of course, without any 
obligation. 

M. DOMBOURIAN 


1515 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans 13, Louisiana 








FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TRBLES 


cesenee ano manuractuers Tables That Mover 


OLCLUSIVELY #7 


WRITE 
FOR 
LITERATURE 


THE MONROE COMPANY. INC 
17 CHURCH ST. BeeiaZ) Gilles 7 





extremely good caricature of Rotary’s 
present President astride a hobby horse. 
We all laughed for five minutes. The 
phone call was, of course, a “put up” 
job. It was all in fun. The Olten Club 
should succeed famously. It will refresh 
every man whose life it touches, 

In Belgium District Governor Al- 
phonse Fiévez was driving us threugh 
a quaint Belgian town all bedecked 
with bunting. “But not for you, Mr. 
President,” said Alphonse with a smile. 
A few minutes later we were having 
tea in the ancient city of Bruges when 
a carillon somewhere out on the adjoin- 
ing town square began to play The Star- 
Spangled Banner, Home on the Range, 
and other melodies dear to our ears. I 
looked at the genial Alphonse and he 
smiled and nodded. This was for us. 
It was a warming touch. 

In Denmark, as in other lands, we 
visited g an ancient and I 
had the honor of speaking in the Fred- 
ericksburg Castle just outside Copen- 
hagen. 
of Rotarians who were that day paying 
Danish 


castle 


My audience was a large group 


tribute to heroes of the resist- 
ance movement, 

My fellow Rotarian, have you ever 
met any of the 111 Rotary Foundation 
Fellows you and I have sent out into 
lands far from their own for graduate 
study? I met one of them in Denmark 
and others elsewhere in Europe—some 
of them European men who had just 
returned from study abroad. Two of 
them were my own countrymen just 
What 
keen and personable fellows they are, 
all of them! 
our Fellows generally—and they are!— 


starting their studies in Europe. 
If they are a sample of 


you and I are supporting one of the fin- 
est programs for international under- 
standing on earth. 

Many other sidelights come to mind. 
Achille Bossi, one of our fine hosts in 
Italy and a long-time leader of Rotary 
in that land, went about telling every- 
one that Rotary’s President is a master 
mechanic. When his car was sideswiped 
and his headlight broken, I drew out my 
jackknife with its screwdriver blade 
and tinkered the lamp back into serv- 
ice. Then, too, there was the moment I 
met Frank Spain of Alabama in the 
lobby of the Hotel Excelsior in Rome. 
Neither knew the other was in town. 

Everywhere we were given audience 
with Mayors and Obermeisters. U. S. 
Ambassador Baruch entertained us in 
The Netherlands; U. S. 
Grady did so in Greece. 


Ambassador 
Ghent, Bel- 
gium, made me an honorary citizen, as 
did Athens, 
bestowed, fellow 


Greece. These honors are 
Rotarian, not so much 
upon a particular person as upon Ro- 
tary itself in 
esteem in which it is held and the good 
works its Clubs accomplish. 


recognition of the high 


In Germany we saw and talked with 
many refugees from Czechoslovakia, a 
number of them past officers of Rotary 


International. We found most of these 
former Rotarians in need of clothes and 
almost all of them anxious to find spon- 
sors who will help them emigrate to 
other lands where they can start anew. 

Among Rotarians of the seven Clubs 
in Germany we found a great eagerness 
for Rotary, and many who had been 
members in the days before the war told 
me how anxious and eager they were 
to get back into the Rotary family of 
nations, and how deeply grateful they 
were of the opportunity which has been 
opened to them. They and the German 
people generally, it seems to me, need 
the friendly understanding of other peo- 
ples as they grapple with their terrific 
problems. 

My mission in Europe was to instruct 
and counsel my fellow Rotary leaders 





Pants appear to 
have more sense than most peo- 
ple—they turn to the light. 


—Observed by Geo. W. Olinger, 
Rotarian, Denver, Colo. 


this I did to the 
strength and time in 
kinds. Rotary is growing in Europe. It 
is going to play an increasing part in 
the rebirth of the Continent. 

Inspired and encouraged, we then 
flew home to find that my fellow Ro- 
tarians in Pawtucket were expecting tus 
It would 


and limit of my 


meetings of all 


at the weekly Club meeting. 
be the first meeting of my own Club I'd 
attended since taking office. To suit my 
schedule they had moved the meeting 
day. And Johnson City, New York, Ro- 
tarians, knowing that I could not come 
to them, chartered a plane and came to 
me, at that wonderful meeting. 
Vocational Service is a Rotary service 
I have long stressed, as already noted. 
Let me tell you, as a close to this report, 
a Vocational Service incident observed 
in that Pawtucket meeting. In the 
Johnson City Club is a 
manufacturer Charles 
As a gift, he wanted to present me with 
Secretly writing to 


famous shoe 


named Johnson. 
a new pair of shoes. 
Edith he requested a pair of my shoes 
as a sample. Edith feared I would dis- 
cover the absence of the shoes, but put 
Charles in touch with another famous 
shoe man, District Governor Ben Cort, 
of Brockton, had 


supplied me with shoes. Together these 


Massachusetts, who 
two competitors worked out the prob- 
lem—and I accepted the shoes as a 
triumph of Vocational Service in action! 

Edith and I go now to Alaska, Japan, 
Hong Kong, The Philippines, and Ha- 
waii. We Rotary 


triumphs in little communities and large 


shall be viewing 


ones all the way. Once back at my desk 
I shall report my experiences to you as 


I have tried to do here. 
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What about that 
Christmas List? 


This attractive desk plaque 
makes an ideal gift for associ- 
ates and clients. 


It’s new! It’s practical! It ap- 
plies to every classification of 
human enterprise. 


The beneficial effects of the 
day-by-day continued use of 
the FOUR-WAY TEST in the 
business of its originator are 
told in a brief folder accom- 
panying each plaque. 


This “test” gives every Ro- 
tarian a tool he can understand 
for promoting Rotary’s Second 
Object “High ethical stand- 
ards in business and profes- 
sions; —” 

Size: Approximately 3” x 4”. 
Price™: 

1 to 9 plaques. . .40¢ 
10 to 49 plaques. . .35e 
50 to 99 plaques. . .30¢ 

100 or more plaques. 27¢ 


each 
each 
each 
each 
Delivery: Expected for late 
November or early December. 
Orders: Will be filled in the or- 
der in which they are received. 
A de luxe printing—10” x 15” 
of the text of the Four-Way 
Test suitable for framing is 
available at 10c each. 


ct to change 


icture 


depending on cost 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Talking It Over 


} [Continued from page 3) 


| 
him, for he promptly admitted he had 
collected $6. I then told him he had not 
only committed petty thievery, but for- 
gery as well, and I explained to him the 
penalty demanded by law for forgery. 
He admitted he had not thought beyond 
the fact that it seemed an easy way to 
get a little extra spending money. He 
had known nothing about the laws cov- 
ering forgery. He promised me he would 
get busy and earn money through legiti- 
mate means. 

He did get busy He increased his 
earning ability and made good. It would 
have been easier for me to accept the 
small incurred than to tackle the 
job of trying to show this young man 
that the greatest wrong he was commit 
ting was the wrong to himself. But I 
am glad that I took the trouble for as 
it turned out, a young man was taught 
to think 


loss 


‘A Tonic for My Spirit’ 
Notes Horacto NAVARRETI 
Architect 
Havana, Cuba 
It is my pleasure to congratulate you 

warmly for the information and 

ments about the New York Rotary Con 
vention in THE RoTARIAN August 

Your staff did a grand job, and it 

real souvenir of those wonderful 

we enjoyed on Manhattan Island 
I have a complete collection of THE 

Rotarian from the days I became a Ro- 
tarian 20 vears ago, and for me it 
tonic for my spirit to once in a 
while one of the back numbers and live 
again ancient times, old friends, 
and cherish the memory of those who 
have passed away. We Rotarians are 
in a great debt to you for your continu 
ous efforts and deep understanding 


Rotarian 


com 


for 
is a 


days 


isa 
read 


meet 


The Facts at Texas City 

From W. H. Sanpperc, Rotarian 

President and General Manager 

Texas City Terminal Railway Co 

Texas City, Texas 
I have just read with some concern in 

the September issue of THE ROTARIAN an 
article by Paul W. entitled 
Death on Your Doorstep 
I find no fault with the purpose of the 
article, but the facts in the Texas City 
case are grossly misrepresented 
What me 
accuracies that appear 
article as it refers to the 
The statement that 
was prevalent on the piers is a misstate- 
ment and would be recognized as such 
by any reader who had 
visit on the docks and wharves 
| City “No Smoking” 
cuously displayed throughout all shed- 
ded piers and on the along 
with patrolling wharf police to see that 
the company’s rules and regulations are 
enforced. 

Too, the author's statement that brok 
en bags spilled their contents around to 
become contaminated with flour, oil, and 
other combustibles is not quite clear as 

| to the location of broken bags—whether 


Kearney 


the in- 
the 
City 


smoking 


concerns most are 
throughout 
Texas 


disastet 


an occasion to 
at Texas 
promis- 


Signs are 


wharves, 
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Christmas 


Let Bluhill of Denver 
make your Christmas 


CUSTOMER 
KEEPERS 


shopping easy. Now 
more than ever before, 
your customers are your 
most valued assets. 
Keep them, and keep them 

happy with a Bluhill Customer Keeper Selection of 
flavorful foods. Proved successful in years past by 
discriminating executives. 


over, 
cellophane-wrapped in brilliant red and green 
Contains a wonderful selection of choice, gourmet- 
quality Bluhill Foods. A truly royal gift, the “Pail O 
Plenty” is brimful of delicious treats. 
12 distinctive and different gifts in one. 


BASKET O' BOUNTY 


Simulated leather waste basket — perfect for office 
or home —stuffed full of preserves, candies, dress- 
ings, and spreads. Nine separate gifts—all gour- 
met-quality foods. 

CRISP AS CHRISTMAS —THE PERFECT GIFT! 


SEND TOD 

. A 

*€ribing these the ro for our deluxe 
lections, al 
9'VINg easier 


brochure de 
Customer Keeper Sei, 


Y Other 
grand 
make your gift 


Me designed to 


FE a nie 
I Stunt FOODS, Inc 
South Bro 4 
ad ] 
| please rush Your free ¢ cn enn 
k 


! line of Biuh: ‘ 
i sh 
ae Customer Kao vin9 the entir, 


. ! 
I Gift 
eee *eper Christma, | 
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; Nome I 


| Street and No 
! 
4 = and State 


BE There is no finer way to express 
your appreciation, keep customers, 
make friends and employees happy 


cive Bluhill 


CUSTOMER KEEPERS 











Have you ever tasted 
Tree-ripened Florida 
ORANGES 
OR 
GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES IN SEASON 


There is as much difference between Tree- 
ripened fruit as there is between fresh v.ge- 
tables and canned vegetables. 

Tree-ripened fruit costs no more comparatively 
—and think of the difference in quality. 


Oranges—Full 90 Ib. Box........ 
Grepefruit—Full 55 ib. Bushel 
Mixcd—Full 30 Ib. 2 Bushel....... 


The above prices prepaid to your door. Slightly 
lower in the Southern States. Add 15% to cover ad- 
ditional express charges West of Mississippi, North- 
ern Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota (Missouri 
excepted) 


Booklet upon request. Send check or money order to 
W. ROSS WALTON 


Clermont Florida 
Our 9th Season Shipping Quality Fruit. 


Molded of real rubber (not 
synthetic), hand painted, 
flowing lifelike whiskers 
securely attached, this is the 
most sensational SANTA 
mask ever made! Slips on 
over heac Fits snug, 
mouth moves with your lips, 
lets you talk, eat, drink, 

Will last lifetime 
Made by world's greatest 
mask artist. Only few hun- 


stores paid § 

masks for window SANTAS 
yours on this by mail 

offer - $4.95. Fully guar- 


antee 
ORDER NOW 


SEND NO MONE PAY LATER 


Muil order today. Mask delivered before Christmas 
C. O. D. plus postage 


Other Masks .. Monster Man, Satan, Monkey, Idiot 
ea. $2.95. Cash order sent prepaid—ORDER TODAY! 


RUBBER FOR MOLDS, INC. + DEPT. 551P 
6044 Avondale, Chicago (31), ill. 


FRESH DATES 


at Christmas! 

The Unusually Ideal and Unique 
Executive, Business or Personal Gift ( 
FANCY DATES 
in Distinctively Beautiful Cans ( 
( 


3 pounds $3.50/ Delivered 


2 pounds 2.45) U. S. A. 


{ 
( 
or our 

MISS PURITY BRAND FINE DATES 
3 pounds $1.60 Delivered in U. S.A 
Attractively Gift-Boxed ) 
Discount on Orders Exceeding $100 ' 


Write fo ated f ier of other packs 


GOLDEN GARDENS DATE AND GIFT SHOP 
Box 308 indio, Calif 
DATES GRAPEFRUIT 


CHRI CAKE 


as Cake since 
7 eu 


DATE CANDIES 








STMAS FRUIT 
tg mah ‘ 


184 Broadway Orangeville, Ont. 














he refers to shedded piers or the hold of 
the steamer Grandcamp. However, in 
either location he proves his unfamil- 
iarity with the operation as it actually 
was, leading to the assumption the arti- 
cle is written on hearsay. This is further 
borne out by his statement: “It is said 
that a company executive had previous- 
ly gone to a minor city official and asked 
if there was an ordinance prohibiting 
the handling of this dangerous material.” 

Other inaccuracies are noted through 
the article, and since my company owns 
and operates the docks and wharves at 
Texas City where the explosion oc- 
curred, and inasmuch as I was present 
at both explosions, I believe I can speak 
with some accuracy. 


A copy of Rotarian Sandberg’s letter 
was sent to Mr, Kearney. His answer 


follows: 


And a Comment 
From Pavut W. Kearney, Author 
New York, New York 

Unquestionably Rotarian W. H. Sand 
berg is far more familiar with the de- 
tails of the Texas City disaster than I 
could be because he was on the ground 
before and during the explosion, and is 
certainly in an especially good position 
to know what he is talking about. 

I didn’t get to Texas City until about 
ten days after the blast: I then spent 
a week there talking to numerous peo- 
ple, many of whom were unquestionably 
familiar with the general situation. This 
still my information “hearsay,” 
of course. But as a reporter of some 
experience I think I have some ability 
to sift the wheat from the chaff. 

Be that as it may, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters—after surveying 
the handling of ammonium nitrate at 
Texas City and elsewhere—forecast that 


leaves 


catastrophe months before it happened. 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion flatly that the explosion 
was due to smoking; the National Board 
but not 
not that 
who knows? 


has sai 


report implies it does 
outright. I did 


caused it, because 


Say so 
smoking 
My in- 
formation is that there was smoking on 


the piers, 


Say 


signs or no signs 

Footnoting Stakes and Scouts 
By Cuas, C. Finn, Rotarian 
Agent, John Finn Metal Works 
Seattle, Washington 

It is THI 
August a picture of two 
driving tent 
wrong manner [see Good Scouts in Coop- 
erstown, by The Scratchpad Man]. 

The the least 
amount of holding and will pull if there 
is any the The 
driven at exactly the 
shown—it 


see ir ROTARIAN for 
Girl Scouts 


every 


sad to 


possible 


stakes in 


stake, as driven, gives 


soften ground. 


rain to 
stake should be 


opposite angle to the one 
should be driven in the exact line of the 
rope which is to be attached to it. Also 
the girl who is kneeling with the maul 
is asking for the end of the handle in 
the pit of her stomach—not pleasant 
even for a hardy Scout. If the head of 
the stake is missed, there is also an ex- 
cellent chance of the maul head hitting 
her on the knee. I might add that there 


is nothing to be gained by having the 


rope on the stake whilst it is being 
driven. You extend the rope to locate 
the stake, then drive the stake, and 
lastly put on the rope. 


UNESCO at Work in Boulder 


Says Victor J. Emmett, Rotarian 
Assistant Mgr., Monument Company 
Boulder, Colorado 

We Rotarians of Boulder—particular- 
ly four of us who serve on the local 
board of education—were interested in 
Trygve Lie’s Four-Year Report on the 
U. N. [Tue Rotarian for August], and 
especially his reference to the work of 
the Specialized Agencies, such 
UNESCO. Here is why: 

The UNESCO program for interna- 
tional education, approved by the Boul- 
der board of education during the 
Summer of 1947, has proved an out- 
standing experience for the 2,600 pupils, 
the 130 teachers, the school administra- 
tors, and the members of the board. 

To finance the program, $3,000, one 
percent of the salary item, was budget- 
ed, and a matching sum was raised by 
the teachers and pupils in various ways. 
During each term for the benefit espe- 
cially of the faculty, three lecturers 
were brought to Boulder to discuss in- 
ternational problems. Literally tons of 
food, clothing, and instructional supplies 
have been sent abroad. 

Three schools in The Netherlands and 
one each in Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, and The Philippines have been 
adopted. Eight teachers and two high- 
school students attended the Mexico City 
international conference; six teachers 
and one student journeyed to the Pacific 
regional conference in San Francisco. A 
year ago this last Summer two teachers 
studied the United Nations in action at 
Lake Success and two others attended 


as 





SIWRL 


Cc LOYD S. Steinmetz, of Newark, 
N. J., presented an idea before a 
group of Rotarians in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, sometime back which Rotar- 
everywhere might find in- 
spirational 
Noting that 
“the tool of 
Rotary 


1ans 


ROTARIAN is 
communication for 

International,” he  sug- 
that every Rotarian make 
himself a member of SIWRL 
(Society for Improvement of 
Waiting-Room Literature) and not 
only place THE Rotarian in wait 
ing rooms wherever possible, but 


THE 


gested 


see to it that as many persons as 
possible read each issue—includ- 
ing, of Rotarians, their 


wives, and children. 


course, 























A Christmas Gift 
That Lasts a Year 


UST a few weeks until Christmas . . . and here’s a sug- 
ccs Why not present your friends with a year’s 
subscription to THe Rorarian? It will be an appropriate 
and much appreciated gift for: 

Executives or employees in your organization whom you wish to 
keep abreast of current thought and important world happenings; 


Friends or business associates who may be interested in Rotary 
or former Rotarians who desire to retain Rotary contacts; 


College men and women, whether now in school or graduated —also,. 
young men of likely timber for Rotary. (And, if students of the 
Spanish language, remember the Spanish edition, Revista Roraria) ; 


Friends or relatives who would be grateful for a magazine so 
uniquely different—as a monthly reminder of your interest. 


Boys’ clubs—and other organizations, hospitals, and public and 
school libraries in which you have a personal interest. THe RoTartan 
is a welcome reading-table addition. 


No doubt you can think of others whom you could make 
happy in this way. Send the gift that lasts a year. Mail 
your order today. Subscription rates, for either English or 
Spanish edition, $2.00 the year in the Americas; $2.50 
elsewhere. Address Tue Rorartan, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, U. S. A. 


‘ T'LLSEND THE ROTARIAN 
aN oss THEY LL ALL LIKE 'T . each recipient with your name lettered on it as the 


donor. Use coupon below for entering subscriptions, 


1 beautiful Christmas gift card will be mailed to 





THe Rotarian MAcazine 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Enclosed is my check for $ for which please send 
gift subscriptions to (please indicate clearly whether Tue 
Roranian or Revista Roragia is desired) : 
Name 

ED. daca nhatdr ents ceasebat anes 


Address 


Address 
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100% PURE SUPREME QUALITY 


MAPLE SYRUP 
from Old Vermont 


in charming gift container 


Gracefal ceramic pitcher 
contains 15 oz. of the 
finest quality of Fancy 
Vermon i 


i $3.00 
Eade A—slightly darker 
$2 


SAMPLER 
PACKAGE 
8 oz. bottles 
of 3 grades— 
Fancy, A, and 
B. All three, 
$2.6u 


(Postpaid) 
Also packed as follows: 
Bottles Fancy Grade A Grade B 
3 e $2.60 $2 
6 $6.25 $4.95 
i2 $12.00 $9.60 
All syrup pasteurized to prevent mold. 
Send money order or check 


DEER RIDGE FARMS 


R.F.D. No. 6, Brattleboro, Vt.—Sugar House # 6 


pronz 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


SAF -T- SHEATH 


FOLDING HANDLE 


WOODSMAN 
FISHERMAN 


Handle folds around blade to form the 
sheath. Protects the blade, protects you. 
Keen, tool steel! blade, 8'/2"" open, 
4%" closed, weighs 534 oz. 
No belt sheath necessory! Carry in 


pocket or tackle box ro 
4 295 


MODEL 
if dealer can't 
supply, send check or money order 


WALTCO PRODUCTS 


2300 West 49th Street, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Fisherman 
Woodsman 


Dept. R911 





BLACK WALNUT KERNELS 

Freshly Cracked 

: Meats 

$1.25 per Ib. Postpaid {Minimum 2 Ibs.) 
ideal for gifts 


THE WALNUT SHOP 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 


‘@ DATES 


Sunripened to delicious plumpness 

uscious California dates are ready 

7, for you. A perfect gift—with our card or 

F/ yours enclosed—ond for you oa flavor 

reat to remember. Postage prepaid 

ROTARIAN SPECIAL 

2 “-lb. Drum (Pictured above). 
NASH'S DESERT RANCH 

Paim Springs, California 








$1.95 
P. O. Box 832 
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the University of Oslo, Norway. Three 
Boulder faculty members currently are 
serving in England by exchange, and 
three teachers from London are con 
ducting classes in our system. 

Serious travel, independently _ fi 
nanced, is believed to have increased 
One teacher thus visited the Scandi 
navian countries and the British Isles; 
several high-school students have stud 
ied Spanish-language 
We were 
the national conference in Cleveland, 
Ohio, last March by six faculty repre 
UNESCO emphasis has re 
favorably upon sub 


courses in Mexico 


appropriately represented at 


sentatives 
flected, of course, 
jects in the regular curriculum 

We believe that in this way “we the 
peoples” can help the United Nations 


work against wal! 


Carnival Scene Identified 
Says Homer I. Mout 
Power-Company Executive 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 
We were rather agreeably surprised 

when THE Rovarian for August arrived 

and we discovered that the picture for 
the front cover was taken by Cy La 

Tour on the midway at our own Birks 

County and Reading Fair 

Rotarian John Kreider, of Hamburg 
was the first one to recognize this scene 

He claims he knows the young lady in 

the picture. We know the Reading 

Bottling Works crate, the St. Laurence 

Dairy sign, and the plate-lunch sign. | 

wonder if the Reading Rotarians recog 

nized this scene from their own back 
yard 


A Letter of Thanks 

Relayed by Greorce W. Perry, Rotarian 

Realtor 

Camden, Maine 

I think the following letter—a trans 
lation—will interest readers of THE Ro 
TARIAN It is from a deep-sea fisherman 
who lives near Dunkirk, France. 

I would ask you to excuse me if I send a 
few words to « xpress my thoughts and n 
thanks to you for a I 
received by me through the aedhn of the 
Seamen's Mission of Boulogne, and which, | 


see from the e note attached ere do 


iir of boots lich were 


lated by you 


My name, dear friend, is Magnier Jules 
and | live at 619 Cite des Canadiens 4 
Portel, Pas-de-Calais. I am a deep-sea fisher 
man, and father of three boys—16, 12, and 8 
years old. Since my return to my iocality in 
1945. | have had one misfortune after ar 
other—sickness and: accidents My elder 
brother was lost overboard when his drat 
ger was wrecked, and as a result of my try 

zy to rescue him I was in bed for two 
nonths with congestion of the lungs. When 
I was better, I returned to my dragger, only 
to stick my left hand with the poisonous fin 
of a fish: this gave me a whitlow, which had 
to be cut and for which, after two months, | 
am still being treated 

Again, dear friend from the U.S.A I 
thank you for yvour gift and | assure you 
that the boots will be most useful 

rhe pair of high-top Army boots saw 
service in France in World War I and 
left Portland, Maine, on the “friend 
ship” St. Patrick, February 20, 1948. and 
arrived at Nantes, France, April 3. This 
fishing vessel was one of several built at 
Bath, Maine, for the French Govern 
ment. One of the members of the Port 
land, Maine, Rotary Club realized that 
Atlan- 
Through the efforts of the 
Portland Club and with the help of the 
general public and many of the Maine 
Rotary Clubs, 151,567 pounds of food, 
clothing, 


ballast would be required for the 
tic crossing 


seeds, etc., were consigned to 
the families of French fishermen who 
were in destitute circumstances due to 
the loss of business and employment 
during the war.* 

The above letter is indeed proof that 
this “friend ship” sent by the Portland 
totary Club was warmly appreciated. I 
am sending my new fisherman friend 
Jules another parcel of clothing which 
perhaps some of his boys will use as 
they work and play along the 
front 


water 


*See This Ship Made News at Portland, 
rue Rorarian for June, 1948 


Golf Story ‘Amusing’ 

Finds C. M. SALTsMAN, Rotarian 

Brass-Company District Sales Mgr. 

Syracuse, New York 

The article by Rotarian C. A. Kutcher, 
Golf: A Game or a Disease? [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for July], was one of the most 
amusing golf stories I have read, and I 
have taken a great deal of pleasure in 
letting others share the article with m« 
What the 


and indicates that he must be 


author says is all too true, 
somew hat 


of a professional at the game. 


“Men, it looks like an open-and-shut case to me.” 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Rotarian Arnold explains the Biblical 
significance of some of the articles in 
one of the glass-topped exhibit cases. 
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2000 
carries 
has a display 
siblical Room 
Greensboro. 


These include wall maps, a large au- 
thentic relief map, native costumes, a 
Jewish scroll, an old ark, a 146 
feet long, a Canaanitic amphora dating 
back 3,800 many of 
tery dating back as far B.C 

There are hundreds of small pictures 
and 15 small Bible land paintings; nu 
merous samples of plants, and 
glass from Hebron and 


scroll 


pot- 


plec es 
1500 


years, 


wood, 
pressed flowers; 
Egypt; carved black stone from east of 
the Dead Sea; beautifully carved 
mother of pearl from Bethlehem; and 
various articles from Egypt, Syria, 
Greece, and Mesopotamia 
And last but not least 
the four faiths which 
tions of Palestine. 


bibles of 
the tradi 


are 
share 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Why not enjoy it with others? 
a Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s fam 
iy, just drop a line to THE HoBByHORSE 
Groom and your name will be listed in this 
column Please acknowledge any corre- 
spondence which the listing brings your 
way 

Stamps; ptography; Gardening: 
Jeanne Mascarenhas (15-year-old daugiiter of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; interested in pho- 
tography, gardening, animals to cor 
respond with young people of all ages in all 

of the world), “Blackwood,” Ootaca 
Nilgiri ritits, South India 

Stamps: F. J. Drew (collects sti 
exchange for issucs Australia 
Scandinavian countries, and Lati 
countries; correspondence in English), 
W. Onota St., Munising, Mict U.S.A 

Aviation: R. W. Freney (interested 
aviation and radio; would like to correspond 
with Rotarians having similar interests), 
O. Box 669, Newcastle, Australia 

Pen Pals: The following persons 
listed “pen pals" as their hobby interest 

Bob Love (19-year-old son Rotarian 
interested in books, cars, gardenin«a 
would like pen pals India, 
other countries), Box ille, 
US.A 


Anne J 


lf you are 


wishes 


Nps will 
trance, 
imerican 


119 


o} 
in 


have 
of 


in S.A., 

415, Whitev 
daughter 
pals of same 
Switzeriand 
dane 
Eng 


20-year-old 
like pen 
Denmark 
trae 
st., 


Newsome 
of Rotarian—would 
ave, especially in 
Canada; interested in 
ing, banking), 2 Market 
land 

Jo McGee (daughter Rotariar a 

ke a pen friend aged 15 or 16 living any 
where in the world), 155 Gipp St., Dubbo, 
Australia 

Lorna Powett (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to write to an English 
girl of her age who is interested in the royal 
family), 14 Brisbane St., East Maitland, Aus 


sports 
Buxton, 


of ould 


Hurt (14-year-old daughter Ro 
would like correspondents 
interested in 


$25 E. Sixth 


of 
from 
music, 


Edmond, 


tarian 
countries; 
dancing), 
U.S.A. 

Edda Kaaber (daughter o 
wishes pen friends aged 18), 
Keykjavik, Iceland 

Astrid Kaaber (daughter of Rotariar 
wishes pen friends aged 16-20), Reynime! 41, 
Keyvkjavik, iceland 

Geraldine Rice (15-year-old 
tarran—wishes pen pats 
ming, sports, dancing), 
La., U.S.A 

Roy Theodore Rice (16-year-old nepheu 
of Rotarian—would like pen friends; inter- 
ested in swimming, other sports Box 
Kinder, La., U.S.A 

Jo Dee Westbury (15-year-old daughter 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals interested in 
sports, music, Scouting animals, flying, 
stamps, postmarks, postcards, miniature 
dogs), 1015 College Ave., lowa Falls, lowa, 
U.S.A 

Arlene Vogt (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen pals in U.S.A., and 
exchange stamps with collectors outside 
U.S.A.), 114 Vogt St., Columbia, Ill., U.S.A 

—TuHeE HopsyHorse Groom 


books 
St., 


Rotarian 
Reynimel 41, 


niece of Ro- 
interested in swim- 
Box 362, Kinder, 


oj 


TELLS @HOW 
OPERATING COSTS 


+ 


WILLIAM LEAHY, res: 
rector for YVicten 
Machine Co., says, 
veys show thousand 
businesses |a: ge anc s 
are culling operating « 
with Victor Adding Machiaes.” 


USE A VICTOR 
ADDING MACHINE 


‘89% 
ONLY IeLUDED 


Liberal monthly terms 


Cut your operating costs. Eliminate long 
hours of hand figuring. Anyone can oper- 
ate. Small, compact, easy to move any- 
where. Precision-built, like fine watches. 
Strong and sturdy. 23 Victor values from 
$89.50 to $407.50. Made by the World's 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Adding Machines. 
FREE 


Free book. “How to Avoid Finan 
cial Tangles.” Setits For $1.00. 
Yours Free. 144 practical 
pages. Get your copy by sending 
in coupon. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


See classified section local phone book for Victor 
dealer. Call him for free copy of $1.00 book or 
send coupon to address below. 


Also with 
10 key keyboard 








Victor ADDING Macuine Co 
Dept. R11 Chicago 18, Ill 


Please send me without cost or obligation a 
copy of “How to Avoid Financial Tangles 


Name 


Address 


City 


1 
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CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


MADE TO 
MEASURE 


Nationally ¥ 
Recognized 


TAILORING COMPANY 
Cincinnati 2; Ohio 








MODELS 


£223 food d 


Cc lerel scale models. 
$6.50 co $85.00. Write for free illustrated booklet. 


LE BARON BONNEY, Newburyport 4, Mass. 
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SP POA ne ml RIO 


Nar ave ymin 


A Handy Binder 
for Magazines 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and li- 
braries. AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. 

Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 

Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 
The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Binder from 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr.. Chicago 1, 


Stripped Gea 





My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE RoTarRian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite is from 
Dan R. Schnabel, a 


Pennsylvania, Rotarian 


Johnstown, 


One day 
Johnnies played all their games 
during the day at The Point, one 
players had his wife and 
young son visiting them. I took 
them to the game and during bat 


years ago when the 


of our 


ting practice the player smacked 
a couple over the left-field wall 
His wife naturally thought the 
youngster would be excited. He 
wasn't one bit He just sat there 
looking awfully bored 

“What's the matter with you?” 
his mother asked “Didn't you 
see your father just hit a couple 
out of the park?” 

“Yeah,” answered the lad. “He 
hit them all right—at 2 o'clock 


But the game starts at 2:30.” 























e kt. 82 
Toastmaster’s Hu Pro m Chairman's 
PROGRAMS £05... °s: in & Lodge Stunts, 
$2. Ho “ programs and maz others 
ATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ATTENTION eseana 


COMMITTEES 


Twenty minutes of delightful 





entertainment ; 
16mm filn sein and color, on history and de- 
velopment of the American saddle bred horse. $10 
for three days in your possession Write 


The American Saddle Horse Breeders Ass’n 
929 South Fourth Street, Louisville 3, Kentucky 
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Kind Words for a New Look 
O lady of the middle years, 
In ballerina blue 
You are so fair I would forget 
The way shorts looked on you! 


Scott MINEE 


Some Body! (Revised) 

Some part of the body is represented 
in each of the following missing-letter 
as defined: 

lip. 1. Flower 

nose 2. Ascertain the 


words 


nature of a dis 
Case. 
Parasitic plant 
arm - - Siren 
Hand - - -*, Encumbrance 
Brow Graze 
Leg - - - Bequest 
° ° Vanish 
Knee - Make obeis 
ance 
English city 
Massachusetts 
city 
Seat 
Male servant 
Football play 
er 
Z Was Si t a Helen Pet 
Charlestor ‘Al Kan 
Animal Tricks 
In the following, the term 
is used in the broadest sense, embracing 
the entire nonhuman kingdom 
1. What hen “sets” where the Pil 
grims landed? 


“animal 


2. What hoofed quadruped follows a 
hobby? 
3. What 
sweater? 
4. What 
throat? 
5. What fowl talk is heard in the 


9 


marine reptile necks a 


amphibian sticks in the 


medical profession 

6. What fish gets sat on? 

7. What bird 
from the chaff? 

8. What bird is light talk? 

9. What canine language coats a tree? 

10. What insect is game in a batty 
way? 

11. What ravenous animal whistles at 
the girls? 

12. What hawk moth sits mutely by 
the Nile? 

13. What lemur votes twice in the af- 
firmative? 

14. What cow goes around with a 
skirt? 

15. What bird acts hoistily? 


This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas 


separates the wheat 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


found on the following page. 


Equestrienne’s Prayer 
This do 1 ask: 
Preserve me, please, 
From legs shaped like 
() 
— MARGARET Harris 


Twice Told “fates 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.— Shakespeare 


Good Reason 

Mother: “This letter from Willie is 
very short.” 

Father: “So is Willie or he wouldn't 
have written Scandal Sheet, GRAHAM, 
TEXAS 


Taught Hima Lesson 

Dad to small son: “It’s none of your 
business how I met your mother. But I 
will tell one 
whistling.” 
LA, OHIO 


thing it cured me of 


Rotary Signpost, ASHTABI 


Relief 

“Gosh, I need ten bucks and I don’t 
know where to get it.’ 

“I'm glad of that. I was afraid you 
thought you could get it from me.”— 
Current Cogs, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
Strategic Advance 

4 certain Easley executive informed 
his wife that he would have to go to 
New York on business for a few days, 
but that he would hurry back to her at 
the earliest possible moment. 

After a period of thought, the little 
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woman declared, “I think I'll go with 


you, dear.” 


jut, honey, 


terribly 
her hus- 


enjoy 


I'm going to be 
moment I’m there,” 
sted “You wouldn't 
p a bit.” 

I'm 


busy every 
pand 
the 


“On 


prote 


for the enjoy- 


going 


not going 
wife explained 
clothes.” 
all 


“I'm 


ment he 
to DuVv some 
You're 

York fe clothes?” 

Why iwar, you can get 
right here in Easley.’ 

1k you, dear,” the little 

That's just what I 

I won't have to 

Rotary News, E 


the New 
hubby exclaimed 
all the 


going way to 


clothes 


wom- 

wanted 
New 

ASLEY, 


go to 


Line 


Employ 


*s Busy 
called 


‘Youth has always 
o youtl 

Manag Yes, 
fice on a 


Weekly Herb’s, F 


and generally in of- 
phone.” — 


WEstT VIR- 


companys 


AYETTEVILLEI 


nvented that 
as that 

The 
ian, JACKSONVILLE BEACHES, 


r was 
as loud an explosion 


evel! 


a man’s coat lapel 


he Times 

the 

“Yankee 
Sign 


New 
Roast 
San 
“up- 

Day.’ 


menu of 
Pot 
on ia 
shop in middle of 
elt “Breakfast All 


one on 
restaurant 
rn Style.’ 


sco coffee 


Texas restaurant: “If our 
you, GET OUT! 


Sign ina 
steak is too tough for 
This is no place for a weakling.” 
Printed signs over rear exit doors of 
Los Angeles, Wilshire Boulevard, bus- 
“Do not leave arms in door after 
alighting.”—Rotary News, GADSDEN, ALA- 
BAMA. 


ses: 


Home, Safe Home 

Home: the place can 
anything he no 
one pays any attention to him anyway. 
—The Rotagram, FRANKLIN, INDIANA, 


where a man 


say pleases, because 


Lucky Fellow 

Patient: “Great Scott, 
awful bill just for one 
ment.” 

Doc: “My good fellow, if knew 
what an interesting and 
how strangely I was tempted to let it go 
to a postmortem, you wouldn't grumble 
at a bill three times as large.”—The 
Mountaineer, WEAVERVILLE, CALIFORNIA, 


What an 
treat- 


Doc 
week's 


you 
case yours Was, 


Time on His Hands 

The man who watches 
no longer one of the 
G.F.D., Rotary Club of 
CANADA 


the clock is 
hands—F rom 
BRANDON, MANI- 
TOBA, 
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Limerick 


Ever note how a smile plays over the 
face of a person reading a limerick? This 
five-line verse is fun to read. And what 
is true of reading it is equally true of 
Why not try it? Or at least 
the first four lines—and then let readers 
of The Rotarian finish the verse for you. 
They'll do it—as you'll find if your bob- 
tailed limerick is selected by The Fixer 
as the limerick-contest winner of the 
month. Send your incomplete verse to 
The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Maga- 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicage |, 
If yours is chosen, you will re- 


writing it 


zne 
Illinois 
ceive $5 
> + 

This month's winning limerick is from 
Rotarian R. B. Linzey, of Chilliwack, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada. After you've read 
it, send in your last line to The Fixer; if 
it is one of the "'ten best,” he'll mail you 
a check for $2. Closing date: January 15. 


PRAIRIE ROMANCE 
A cowboy who worked on the prairie 
Met a charming milkmaid in the dairy 
She was making the butter 
When | heard him mutter 


NIFTY FOR FIFTY 
Of course, in your family it's different: 
there's no objection to the lady of the 
house using a "fifty" for a nifty hat—or 
is there? Readers, in providing the last 
line for the limerick which appeared in 





Corner 


this corner in the July issue, differed in 
their views. Recall the unfinished limer- 
ick? Here it is again: 
Said a wife to her husband threadbare, 
“Here's a hat | just bought at The Fair. 
Don't you think it's quite nifty? 
It only cost fifty, 


Here is The Fixer's choice of the “ten 
best'’ lines to complete it: 


"Yes, Doc, he died from the scare!" 
(S. Spiro, member of the Rotary Club of 
Roodepoort, Transvaal, South Africa.) 


Let's pause by her grave with a prayer. 
Laura Kent, Reseda, California.) 


Any lid is okeh for YOUR hair.” 
(Howard Chapman, member of the 
Rotary Club of Banbury, England.) 


He viewed it, passed on, vacant chair. 
(Mrs. H. W. Hay, Somerset, Pennsylvania.) 


And ane the gold in my hair.” 
W. Bogan, member of the Ro- 
o- Club of Coronado, California.) 


Cents—boo!—I really gave you a scare.” 
(Mrs. B. B. Pheips, Golden, Colorado.) 


"It's ONLY!I!?"—you take it from there. 
(J. Homer McLin, New Albany, rues 


Which he ~ all | felt we could spare.’ 
Aiken, member of the Rotary 
Sov of Orangeville, Ontario, Canada.) 


And we'll repaint that barrel you weer!" 
David C. Allen, member of the 
Rotary Club of Martin, Tennessee.) 


“Cents or dollars?" asked he in despair. 
(Edward Thomas, member of the 
Rotary Club of Harrow, England.) 
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That’s nothing! 
My REGENS is completely 
automatic, too! 


Single motion @ 
lights and closes 
“Slide-out" tank @ 

lights pipe, too 
Windproof “weath- @ 
er-guard” design 
Easy-filling @ 
removable tank 
Precision made 

of solid brass 
Guaranteed for 

one full year 


STILL THE BEST LIGHTER BUY 


In nickel, chrome, enamel, 
etched or rhodium finish $1.50 to $5.00 





For best results with any lighter use 
Regens Yellow Fiints, Regens Lighter Fluid 
AT BETTER JEWELRY, DRUG, TOBACCO AND DEPT. STORES 
Regens Lighter Corporation 
2 East 46th Street, New York 17 


COMPOSITION CO. 


138 €ast Onio sTrRetr 








MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROW 


* 


for 
YOUR 
HEALTH -” 
and 


FIGURE 


* 
RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK way 


Enicy most efficient health-building rowing AND 

ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic movement of 
handles, seat and dals “symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes WEIGHT 
improves HEAL TH and appearance. Direct tactory 
price. Write tor information 


EQUIPMENT co. 
Battle Creek 10, Mich. 
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SINCE WE LAST 
got this page of afterthoughts to- 
gether, the world has learned that 
Russia has the atomic bomb. No 
one we know “blew his top” or lost 
much sleep over the news; every- 
body expected it sooner or later 
One of the first to ready us for 
such an event was the distin- 
guished nuclear physicist Dr. 
Arthur Holly Compton, your fel- 
low Rotarian of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Back in October, 1945, when 
desolated Hiroshima and Nagasa- 
ki were still radioactive, he wrote 
in this magazine that it might take 
one year or five, ten or 20, but that 
“What has been wrenched from 
Nature's 
group of research men will not 
long elude efforts of others.” It 
was to elude them less than four 
years. So now the world asks, 
“What next?” and statesmen, gen- 
erals, commentators, and our bar- 
ber come forth with varied an- 
swers. Meanwhile, most of us go 
on doing what we were doing, 
working in our own ways for a 
world understanding that will at 
last permit the nations to beat 
their 
cures 


close reserve by one 


atom bombs into cancer 


“THE GENIUS OF ROTARY” 


phrase we hear often in 


is a 
speeches Frequently it shows up 
desk 


Service above 


in a letter coming to our 
What does it mean? 
Self, surelv, but that is not all 
Whatever genius Rotary possesses 
lies, we believe, in a threefold fact 
It is that Rotary creates an aware- 


ness of a human need 


an accept 
ance by the individual of his re- 
sponsibility, and the action which 
gets done what should be done 

A Rotary Club in 
Saskate wan give 1 get-ac- 
quainted party for teachers 
In a 


sponsor a 


Philippine city, Rotarians 


campaign to restore 
courtesies that suffered during the 
war Rotarians in a Missouri 
roll up their 


a cemetery 


town sleeves and 


beautify (see page 36) 
; ypt, a DDT- 
spraying u led by Past Dis- 
trict Governor Alfred bey G 


Wissa, who sees to it that each 
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humble householder visited re- 
ceives a bar of soap 

Awareness, acceptance, and ac- 
tion sum it up. They might be 


called the three A’s of Rotary 


IF YOU'VE READ 
Service Is My Business, Rotary’s 


Congratulations, Rommy! 


Rotarians read 
with interest seasoned 
by pleasure the news 
that Brigadier General 
Carlos P. Romulo, of 
The Philippines, had 
been elected President 
of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Na- 
tions. It is a fitting 
recognition of his eloquent and effec- 
tive service these past four years in 
behalf of the world organization 
whose charter he helped write at San 
Francisco. 

Chubby, dynamic, ever-smiling 
“Rommy” also has had a notable 
career in Rotary. Despite the rigors 
of Bataan, he there rallied men who 
had worn the cogged wheel and later, 
on reéstablishment of his Club (Ma- 
nila), saw his chief, General Douglas 
MacArthur, welcomed into honorary 
membership. He was Third Vice- 
President of Rotary International in 
1937-38 and served on the Magazine 
Committee and other Committees. 
Readers will recall several articles he 
has contributed to The Rotarian. 


excellent 140-page book on Voca- 
tional Service, you'll understand 
Past Director Ralph S. Dunne’s 
enthusiasm for it. To call it to 
the attenticn of other business- 
men, he puts “Service Is My Busi- 
ness” below the dateline of each 
letter which is sent out from his 
office. 

“If all Rotarians could be in- 
fluenced to do this too,” he writes, 
“it might help them become more 
aware of both the book and what 
the statement stands for.” 

Ralph believes in the power ol 
slogans—and repeats them. Until 
he took up “Service Is My Busi- 
ness,” he had been using another 
sentence: “A customer is a guest.” 
In the little city of Narberth, 


F. Hall Printing Co. 


Pennsylvania, where he conducts 
a fuel-oil business, he can trace 
“48,000 gallons a year of new busi- 
ness” directly to this little, sim- 
ple, but indubitably clever idea 


IF YOU LIVE IN CANADA 
or in the United States, you should 
know that your Governments 
have worked out agreements with 
IRO—the International Refugee 
Organization—to permit entry of 
suitably sponsored refugees who 
are trained business and _ profes- 
sional men, as well as their fam- 
ilies. Many of these men are for- 
mer Rotarians. For further infor- 
mation consult the President of 
your Club. Full particulars have 
been sent him (see page 25) on 
how individuals or groups may 
become sponsors. Prompt action 
is indicated, especially for Rotar- 
ians of the United States, where 
the present law on emigration of 
displaced persons will expire June 
30, 1950. 


KNOW YOUR BOYS? 
Jake Davis does—a friend of his 
has informed us. Jake Davis is a 
dry cleaner in McComb, Illinois. 
Into Jake’s shop, in the depres- 
sion days, there came a youth of 
19 or so who begged money for a 
sandwich and cup of coffee 
Quizzing him a bit, Jake sized him 
up as a good lad who'd left home 
over some slight tiff. ‘Yes, son,” 
said Jake, “I'll buy you the best 
meal in town—on one condition: 
that you sit down here and write 
a letter to your mother.” The boy 
hesitated, then answered, “Well, 
I’m hungry. So okeh!” The let- 
ter came slowly. At last, after 
much head holding and fidgeting, 
he spread the finished epistle be- 
fore Jake Davis. In its entirety it 
read: 
“Dear 
home 


Mother: I am coming 


SO MUCH IN THREE WORDS. 
I love you. Dinner is served. Keep 
the change. All is forgiven. En- 
closed find check. Let me pay. 
Sleep until noon. Here’s that five 
Out of gas. Dues not paid. He 
didn't look. Funds not sufficient. 
Service above Self. 
Thanks to Past District Gov- 
ernor George H. Smith, of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, for this one. 


“or CbA- or 





“Tangible results justify year- 


SAYS? 


hl lbw 


Director, Sales Research and Promotion 
J. 1. Holcomb Manufacturing Company 


“As the nation’s largest manufacturer and 
distributor of industrial and institutional 
cleaning tools and cleaning chemicals,” 
writes Dr. Walters, “we realize the im- 
portance of reaching men who do the 
buying or who have direct influence in 
establishing the source from which needed 
supplies for their firms, schools, hospitals 
and institutions should be purchased. 


“Our first insertions in The Rotarian con- 
firmed our convictiens—that your publi- 
cation is read by men we wish to reach 
in these markets. The tangible results we 
continue to receive justify our year-after- 
year use of The Rotarian in our adver- 
tising program ... The Rotarian inquiries 
are consistently above average.” 


after-year use of The Rotarian,’ 
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ethods in reducing 
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Reproduction of a one-column advertisement from The Rotarian 
prepared and placed by the A. V. Grindle Advertising Agency, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, agency for J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Company. 


Dr. Walter’s comments are typical of those from national advertisers who are 


using The Rotarian to reach key executives (net paid circulation now some 


270,000)... men who buy or influence buying for their businesses, their homes, 


and their communities . . . Further facts and figures about this influential, high-in- 


come audience are readily available for the asking . . . and without obligation. 
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“How come FARM ROOFS of “PRECIOUS METAL‘‘? 


VEN though it may startle you to see 

aluminum being slathered over a 
barn, we think you can feel a little proud 
every time you see it, which is fairly 
often, now. You can be proud because, 
though you may have had nothing to 
do with it, the whole development is as 
American as apple pie. 

Americans took a metal that had a 
going price of $12 an ounce in France, 
in the day of Napoleon II, and, with 
mass-production and salesmanship and 
electricity, made aluminum ingot a 17¢- 
a-pound article today . . . so cheap that 
farmers can use aluminum for roofing! 

That didn’t happen in a year, or a 
decade. It took sixty years, in fact, and 
those sixty years are the lifetime of 
Aluminum Company of America. Since, 


nobody wanted alumi- 
lifetime that has been 
research 


at the outset, 
num, it is a 
devoted mostly to two things: 
and development. 

Research at Alcoa has always meant 
finding out exactly how good aluminum 
is for a given purpose, and how it can 
be made better and cheaper. Develop- 
ment has meant helping to apply it for 
that purpose, and solve the myriad of 
problems that come up when anyone 
tries something new. 

Aluminum Company of America was 
just a small group of young men at the 


beginning, and they kept at their research 
and development, like good Americans, 
against odds that would have discour- 
aged a Hottentot. Thestockholders, like 
good Americans, strung along through 
good times and bad, and the employees, 


as they began to have some, did too, 

Everyone had a sparkle in his eye. 
No telling where this stuff might go, 
they told each other. 

They're still talking that way. The re- 
search boys are just as busy as ever, 
proving how much cooler aluminum- 
roofed buildings are inside, how much 
longer an aluminum roof will last, how 
much stronger Alcoa Aluminum roofing 
is than competing brands. In the fifty- 
acre rolling mill at Davenport, we are 
still working on ways to roll it faster. 


& $\* 


By making aluminum cheaper, and 
more plentiful, and more useful, 
continue to do our part toward 
better business for Alcoa and _ better 
living for you. Seems like a pretty 
good system for all concerned, 


ity Shop” dedicated to broadening the frontiers of research. The film is 
L Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


pired by Alcoa’s new technicolor film, Curio 
i, or club, Address 


This message 


on request Jor your church, scho thieeiecion Company of America, 17 


available 





